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MONTHLY OBSERVATIONS. 


With a Catalogue of all really British 
Plants, as they come into Flower. 


MAY. 
Tue month of May has been celebrat- 
ed by the poets for its refreshing 
breezes, and pleasing character. The 
air has acquired a feeling that ren- 
ders it agreeable to be abroad, the 
trees are clothed in umbrageous 
green, their shoots are advancing ; and 
they afford a shade, when, in the 
middle ‘of the day, it becomes agree- 
able to seek retirement from the direct 
beams of the sun. Flowers no longer 
appearas if afraid to shew themselves; 
but they embellish the hedges with 
their beauty and fragrance; so that 
the scenery of nature in this month, 
affords the most perfect idea of what 
the fancy imagines to itself of Spring. 
One of the most pleasing appear- 
ances of the vegetable world, that 
occurs in May, is the bloom of Apple 
orchards,whichis red at the commence- 
ment, but becomes like a white sheet 
spread over the trees about the middle 
ofthe month. The blossom ofthe Apple, 
like that of the Pear, Cherry, Straw- 
berry, and many other fruits, does 
not close, like various other flowers, 
at the approach of wet; on the con- 
trary, frequent showers. appear ne- 
‘cessary to the well setting of the 
fruit. That the presence of wet in 
the flower does not render it sterile, 
is to be accounted for by the fact, that 
the numerous stamens do not come to 
prolific perfection at one time ; so that 
a continued deluge can scarcely pre- 
vent some of the seeds from being im- 
pregnated; and when this is effected, 
the setting of the fruit follows of 
course. At the time when the blos- 
Soms are open, a small species of 
Beetle very commonly gets into the 
flower, probably to its great injury. 
This Beetle, which sometimes exists 
in great numbers, is a favourite food 
of blr ssates which search after it with 
great eagerness, jumping from blos- 
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som to blossom continually: and for 
the purpose of taking it from the bot- 
tom of the flower, without injuring the 
tender vegetable organs, the slender 
bill of this genus of birds is well 
adapted. An opinion has prevailed, 
that the Titmouse devours the blos- 
som, which perhaps originated from 
observing the white petals that were 
ready to fall, scattered by it as it 
perches on them; but this is a mis- 
take, the Beetle alone is destroyed ; 
and the dang of the bird may often. 
be observed to consist almost entirely 
of the wing-cases of the insect. 

Hay advances in growth, usually in 
proportion to the wetness of the sea- 
son ; and Corn prepares to shoot into 
ear. Cattle soon experience the be- 
nefit of feeding on the new grass, ac- 
quiring a sleek skin, renovated health, 
and increased activity. Angling for 
the trout is in its chief perfection ; the 
fish frequent the most rapid streams, 
and one of the best and most tempt- 
ing baits, the Mayfly, now abounds. 
Young Salmon, which have for some 
time swarmed in the rivers, are swept 
by the first land-flood this month, into 
the sea, where multitudes of them are 
devoured by the ravenous natives of 
the deep; the remainder soon acquire 
a considerable size. Shoals of Macka- 
rel become common along all the Bri- 
tish coasts; they are taken in immense 
numbers. Young broods of birds quit 
the nests never to return ; and are fol- 
lowed by the parents, who shew as 
much care for their safety, and pride 
in their appearance, as any of the hu- 
man race can do in the case of their 
offspring. It is amusing to see the 
litle Wren full of importance, in the 
presence of a numerous race still 
more diminutive than itself. It tempts 
them to fly from the slender wig, to 
which they hold with unsteady foot ; 
they flutter to the ground, and at the 
least alarm, hide in the nearest tuft of 
herbage, while the old ones seek safety 
in no distant flight. The young are 
fed for some time after they have 
ye the nest ; but by some birds a 
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second nest is begun, before the 
young have quitted the first. 

About the beginning of the month, 
the Swift, the last and largest of the 
Swallow tribe, makes its appearance ; 
and as its time is short, soon proceeds 
to form its nest, either in towcrs, or 
holes under the eaves of houses. It 
brings up but one brood while it re- 
Yaains in this country. Young Ecls 
appear in rivers. Eels produce their 
young alive; and endeavour to get 
within the reach of the tide, to fulfil 
that work of nature. The young soon 
proceed up the stream, at first in 
small numbers, and as the Summer 
advances, in considerable quantities ; 
and to get as high up the river as pos- 
sible, overcome formidable obstacles ; 
and they will even quit their clement 
to facilitate their ascent. The objcet 
of this migration is not clear; but 
they thereby become the prey of birds, 
which devour multitudes of them. 

Come into flower in May :—Mare’s- 
tail, Hippuris vulgaris; Privet, Li- 
gustrum vulgare ; Common Ash, Frax- 
inus excelsior: Common Speedwell, 
Veronica officinalis; Smooth Speed- 
well, V. serpyllifolia; Mountain Speed- 
well, V. Montana ; Germander Speed- 
well, V. chamedrys; Wall Speed- 
well, V. arvensis; Common Butter- 
wort, Pinguicula vulgaris; Sweet- 
seented Vernal Grass, Anthoxanthum 
odoratum; Meadow Foxtail Grass, 
Alopecurus pratensis; Water and 
early Hair Grass, Aira aquatica & 
precox; Wood Meligrass, Melica 
uniflora ; Bulbous, and smooth-stalked 
Meadow Grass, Poa bulbosa & pra- 
tensis ; Common Quaking Grass, Briza 
media; _ Allseed, Polycarpon tetra- 
phyllam; Sweet Woodruff, Asperula 
odorata ; Cresswort, Galium crucia- 
tim; Cleavers, G. aparine; Barren- 
wort, Epimedium alpinum; Holly, 
Ilex aquifolium; Procumbent Pearl- 
wort, Sagina procumbens; Annual 
small-flowered Pearlwort, S. apetala; 
Upright Pearlwort, S. erecta; Mossy 
Tillea, T. muscosa ; Common Grom- 
well, Lithospermum officinale ; Corn 
Gromwell, L. arvense; Creeping 
Gromyell, L. purpuro cceruleum; 
Evergreen Alkanet, Anchusa semper- 
virens ; Common Lungwort, Pulmo- 
naria officinalis; Common Comfrey, 
Symphytum officinale; Yellow Pim- 
pernel, ——— nemorum ; Cream- 
coloured Violet, Viola lactea; Pansy, 
and Yellow Mountain Pansy, V. tri- 





color & lutea; Pale perfoliate Honey- 
suckle, Lonicera caprifolium; Buck- 
thorn, Rhamnus catharticus; Berry- 
bearing Alder,R.frangula; Prickwood, 
Eaonymus Europzus; Common Cur- 
rants, Ribes rubrum; Acid Mountain 
Currants, R. spicatum: Rock Cur- 
rants, R. petream; Black Carrants, 
R. nigrum ; Lesscr Periwinkle, Vinca 
minor ; Greater Periwinkle, V. major; 
Perennial Goosefoot, Chenopodiuin 
bonus Henricus; Whiterot and Float- 
ing Whiierot, Hydrocotyle vulgaris & 
inundata; Wood Sanicle, Sanicula Eu- 
ropexa; Knotted Stone Parsley, Cau- 
calis nodosa; Great and Common 
Earthnut, Bunium bulbo castanum & 
flexuosum ; Spignel, Meum atharman- 
ticum; Sweet Cicely, Scandix odo- 
rata; Rough Chervil, S. anthriscus ; 
Alexanders, Smyrnium olusatrum; 
Rock Parsley, Pimpinella dioica; 
Goutweed, Aigopodium podagraria ; 
Wayfaring Tree, Viburnum lantana ; 
Mousetail, Myosurus minimus; Sum- 
mer Snowflakc, Leucojum estivum; 
Poetic Narcissus, N. pocticus ; Ram- 
sons, Alliumursinum ; Wild Hyacinth, 
Scilla nutans; Lily of the Valley, 
Convallaria majalis; Angular Solo- 
mon’s Seal, C. polygonatum ; Com- 
mon Solomon’s Scal, C. multiflora; 
Narrow-leaved Hairy Rush and Wood 
Rush, Juncus forsteri & sylvaticus ; 
Barberry, Berberis vulgaris; Sea 
Arrow Grass, Triglochin palustre; 
Chickweed Winter Green, Trientalis 
Europea; Bilberry, Vaccinium myr- 
tillus; Sycamore, Acer pscado-pla- 
tanus; Common Maple, A. campestre ; 
Herb Paris, P. quadrifolia; Black- 
berried Alpine Arbutus, A. alpina; 
Alternate-leaved Golden Saxitrage, 
Chrysoplenium alternifolium ; Oppo- 
site-leaved Golden Saxifrage, C. op- 
positifolium ; White Saxifragc, Saxi- 
fraga granulata; Rue-leaved Saxi- 
frage, S. tridactylites; Palmate Saxi- 
frage, S. palmata; Ladies’ Cushion, 
S. hypnoides ; Wood Stitchwort, Stct- 
laria nemorum; Greater Stellaria, S, 
holostea ; Lesser Stellaria, S. gra- 
minea; Plantain-leaved Sandwort, 
Arenaria trinervis ; Vernal Sandwert, 
A, verna; Yellow procumbent Wood 
Sorrel, Oxalis corntculata ; Red Ger- 
man Catchfly, Lychnis viscaria ; Red 
and White Campion, L. dioica; Nar- 
row-leaved Mouse-ear Chickweed, 
Cerastium viscosum; Tetrandrous 
Mouse-ear Chick weed, C. tetrandrum ; 
Field Chickweed, C. arvense; Asara- 
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bacca, Asarum Europwum; Cypress 
Spurge, Euphorbia cyparissias ; Bird 
Cherry, Prunus padus; Cherry, P. 
cerasus; Hawthorn, Mespilus oxy- 
cantha; Medlar, M. germanica; Ap- 
ple, Pyrus malus; True Service Tree, 
P. domestica ; Mountain Ash, P. au- 
cuparia; White Beam Tree, P. aria; 
Raspberry, Rubus ideas; Wood 
Strawberry, Fragaria vesca ; Common 
Avens, Geum urbanum ; Baneberries, 
Acta spicata; Cclandine, Chelido- 
nium majus; Violet-horned Poppy, 
Glancieam violaccum; Hoary Dwarf 
Cistus, C. marifolius ; Pheasant’s Eye, 
Adonis autumnalis; Grassy Crow- 
foot, Ranunculus gramineus; Butter- 
cups, R. bulbosus; Small-flowered 
Crowfoot, R. parviflorus; Ivy Crow- 
foot, R. hederaceus ; Water Crowfoot, 
R. aquatilis; Globeflower, Trollius 
Europeus ; Marsh Marigold, Caltha 
palustris: Common Bugle, Ajuga rep- 
tans; White, Red, and Yellow Dead 
Nettle, Lamium album, & purpurcum, 
& Galcobdolon luteum ; Reddish Bas- 
tard Balm, Mclittis melissophyllum ; 
Purple and White Bastard Balm, M. 
grandiflora; Ivy-leaved Snapdragon, 
Antirrhinum cymbalaria ; Linnea, L, 
borealis ; Simple hard Whitlow Grass, 
Draba hirta ; Twisted-podded Whit- 
low Grass, D. incana; Common and 
English Seurvy Grass, Cocklearia 
officinalis & anglica; Danish Scurv 

Grass, C. Danica; Horse-radish, C. 
armoraica; Naked-stalked Candy- 
tuft, Iberis nudicaulis; Seakale, 
Crambe maritima ; Impatient Ladies’ 
Smock, Cardamine impatiens; Yel- 
low Rocket, Erysimum barbarea; 
Sauce-alone, E. allieria; Wild Wall- 
flower, Cheiranthus fruticulosus; 
Scentless Dames’ Violet, Hesperis 
inodorata ; Bristol Rock Cress, Ara- 
bis stricta: Tower Wall Cress, A. 
turrita ; Smooth Tower Mustard, Tur- 
ritis glabra; Hairy Tower Mustard, 
T. hirsuta; Rape, Brassica napus; 
Sea Cabbage, B. oleracea ; Ch k, 
Sinapis arvensis; Sea Stork’s Bill, 
Erodium maritimum; Dusky Gera- 
nium, G. ph#um; Knotty Geranium, 
G. nodosum ; Stinking Geranium, G. 
robertianum ; Shining Geranium, G. 
lucidum; Jagged-leaved Geranium, 
G. dissectum; Common Mallow, 
Malva sylvestris; Yellow Fumitory, 
Famaria lutea; Common Fumitory, 
F. officinalis; Broom, Spartium sco- 
parium ; Hairy Greenweed, Genista 
pilosa; Petty Whin, G, anglica ; 





Heath Pea, Orobus tuberosus ; Bitter 
Vetch, O. syivaticus; Grass Vetch, 
Lathyrus nissolia: Common Vetch, 
Vicia sativa ; Bush Vetch, V. sepium ; 
Bird’s-foot, Ornithopus pormeeaes 
Tufted Horseshoe Vetch, Hip pis 
comosa ; White Trefoil, Trifolium re- 
pens ; Subterraneous Trefoil, T. sub- 
terraneum ; Honeysuckle Trefoil, T. 
ne ; Rough Trefoil, T. Scabrum; 

lender Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Lotus dif- 
fusus ; Black Medick, Medicago lu- 
pulina; Heart Medick, M. polymor- 
pha ; Purple Goat’s-beard, Tragopogon 

rrifolius; Mouse-ear Hawkweed, 

ieracium pilosella; Mountain Flea- 
wort, Cineraria integrifolia; Great 
Leopard’s Bane, Doronicum parda- 
lianches ; Wild Chamomile, Matrica- 
ria chamomilla; Meadow Orchis, O. 
moris ; Military Orchis, O. militaris ; 
Marsh Orchis, O. latifolia; Bird’s 
nest Ophrys, O. nidus avis; twenty- 
eight pte 3 of Carex ; Dworf Bi 
Betula nana; Bryony, Bryonia dioi- 
ca; Wake Robin, Arum maculatum ; 
Chesnut, Fagus Castanea; Horn 
Beam, Carpinus betulus ; Scotch Fir, 
Pinus sylvestris ; Crakeberry, Empe- 
trum nigrum; Misseltoe, Viscum al- 
bum; Sallow Thorn, Hi rham- 
noides; Sweetgale, My gale ; 
Roose Root, Rhodiola rosea. 
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THE VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN 
MIND, 


Amonc the contemplations of the 
thinking and intelligent, the varieties 
incident to the human Mind will not 
be overlooked. Whatis man? He 
is indeed a creature ; but he possesses 
a spark which was imparted by the 
Almighty. What, we may ask, was 
he in his primeval state? Then that 
spark shone in all its brilliancy —then 
he was spotless and innocent ; but, at 

sent, he is degraded, and he has 
lost that happiness which he before 
enjoyed. Even now, however, he 
shows himself superior to other crea- 
tures; but let him beware of being 
proud of a bestowed eminence. 

We are all at present liable to pas- 
sion, and subject to change. It is 
pleasing to observe this not only in 
other persons, but also in ourselves. 
At one time cast down, at another 
time cheerful, we are, and must neces- 
sarily be influenced by cireumstances ; 
and we bend to them all, being affected 
in as many different shapes as there 
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may be circumstances to cause the 
variations. Prosperity elates us; we 
should, therefore, remember that we 
do not exceed proper bounds; nor 
_indalge so much in our joy, that we 
should be unable to bear sorrow when- 
ever it may come. Adversity depres- 
ses us; Christians can bear it with 
patience, knowing that this world is 
not their home and resting place: 
others can tell better than we can, how 
they endure it. 

People are too often apt to lay their 
losses and gains to fortune: I think 
that a good and wise Providence or- 
dains what shall befall a man; that 
there is no acting at random. Some- 
times a man has to blame his own 
negligence, when adversity overtakes 
him. Act with a good conscience in 
all things; humbly rely on the Al- 
mighty ; act up to the great doctrines 
of Christianity, and the precepts of 
our blessed Redeemer ; and you will 
be his care, and he will give you need- 
ful things for body and soul. Those 
who despise our holy religion, have no 
consolation afforded them in the sea- 
son of adversity: they are worse off 
than even the Roman moralist, who 
was aheathen. He could with rap- 
ture adopt those words so consoling 
to his mind, ‘‘O preclanum diem, 
cum ad illud divinam animorum, con- 
silium coelumque proficiscar ; cumque 
ex hac turba et colluvione discedam.” 

It would be too much to contem- 
plate at present the difference of mo- 
tive, occupation, and workings, which 
exists between the mind of one indi- 
vidual and that of another. The vari- 
eties which are evident within one in- 
dividual mind, are enough to astonish. 
At one time eager after one pursuit, 
it climbs its difficulties with agility : 
then comes the moment of reflection ; 
this object is not worth its considera- 
tion;—or another starts up in its 
place, which is liked better, and 
which pleases, perhaps, merely on 
account of its novelty. And, when 
old age comes to sum up the time it 
has occupied, taking into the account 
all the events intervening between the 
day in which the man was born and 
the present, it appears like a dream— 
it is scarcely believed to have been 
realized. 

There is one passion so closely knit 
with the human heart, that I cannot 
forbear mentioning it ; viz. sympathy. 





In misfortunes, as they are called, half 


the sting is blunted, if sympathy ex- 
tend her aid. But for the assistance 
of kind friends, many a one could 
hardly have sustained the heavy bur- 
den. So strong is the desire of sym- 
pathy, that we often hear people re- 
eount their troubles, I could almest 
say, with a sort of satisfaction. In 
fact, the desire of it is inherent in hu- 
man nature; and all must allow its 
beauty. We have those two golden 
sentences recorded in the Scriptures : 
“‘ Weep with them that weep;” and, 
‘¢ Rejoice with them that rejoice.” 

What is in opposition to this senti- 
ment is disagreeable to both the par- 
ties. Who, that has experienced the 
burden of ill-timed mirth, would wish 
to feel it again? There is a season 
for every thing, both for mirth and 
sorrow. Nature will have her way in 
this imperfect state. Perfection will 
not arrive till the immortal spirit, 
unfettered from the shackles of flesh 
and sense, shall enjoy its primitive 
freedom and blessedness. 

A. H. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON NEW-ZEALAND. 


London, Feb. 28th, 1821. 

Mr. EpiTor. 

Many of the New- Zealanders with 
whom I am acquainted, possess fine 
tempers and natural dispositions.— 
From this, we, as having a concern for 
their souls, and breathing a missionary 
spirit, may derive great encouragement 
to labour among them, and for their 
benefit, both in temporal and spiritual 
subjects. The awful customs, and 
cruel superstitions, with which the 
minds of this people are enveloped, 
call aloud for Christian zeal and 
benevolence, in order to rescue them 
from the grand enemy of man’s 
salvation. 

New-Zealand must rise in importance 
in the eyes of the nations of Europe. 
Its situation is favourable. Its cli- 
mate and soil are very encouraging. 
Its natural productions. are inviting; 
and the noble inhabitants are calcu- 
lated to inflame the hearts of Chris- 
tians with spirits of enterprise, espe- 
cially in the missionary department, 
which has for its object the universal 
spread of the gospel of peace, and the 
salvation of every tribe and race of 
men. 

New-Zealand is, and will be more 
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and more, a place of importance to 
the South-sea whalers. While I con- 
tinued in the island, a ship came 
into harbour to procure provision for 
their passage home ; which was done 
without any difficulty, and at a very 
small expense. This was a saving of 
150 pounds, if not 200; for if the 
captain had gone to Sydney in New 
South Wales, he would have had 
harbourage to pay, and provision to 
procure at a dear rate; besides, the 
ship being at New-Zealand, the captain 
was a fortnight’s sail nearer home, 
then he would have been had he put 
into Port Jackson; and provided the 
ship had not been full, she was within 
one day’s sail of the whaling district. 
I have no doubt of the safety of 
ships, when lying at anchor at New- 
Zealand, provided captains and crews 
treat the natives with humanity and 
kindness ; if they do not so, the New- 
Zealanders will be revenged. If a 
European should kill a native man, 
the brethren of his tribe will demand 
an European to be put to death on his 
account. However, I can say, that 
the great kindness and hospitality of 
this people towards me, during my 
stay among them, far surpassed my 
most sanguine hopes and expecta- 
tions. They are in my view a noble 
race of people. 
Iam Sir, your’s, &c. 
SamvuEv LeicGu, Missionary. 


i 
LETTER FROM NEW SOUTH WALES. 


London, Feb. 28th, 1821. 
Mr. Epitor. 
Tue following is a letter lately re- 
ceived from New South Wales. It 
gives an account of the great exer- 
tions of a gentleman I well know, 
Mr. Throsby, who some time since 
discovered a way to the fine country 
beyond the Blue Mountains. His 
last enterprise has been crowned with 
great success. The letter is dated 
the 5th of September, 1820. 
I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
SamMvuEL Leieu, Missionary. 


“You will see I am in a fair way of 
verifying my per that ere long 
a route would be continued 4s far to 
the southward on our continent, as 
Twofold Bay. The lake now dis- 
covered is full 140 miles S. S. W. of 
Sydney, to which an open carriage 





road will be clearin a month. The 
country is beautiful, and fully equal 
to my most sanguine expectations, 
for all the necessary purposes of colo- 
nization. Picture to yourself large 
extensive downs, not plains, some as 
large as from fifty to sixty thousand 
acres, without a tree, and well water- 
ed, partly by rippling streams, partly 
by chains of ponds in all directions. 
There are many plains of different 
sizes, and the hills and broken coun- 
try around are thickly clad with ,ex- 
cellent timber. It is in fact a most 
desirable country; and before next 
Christmas I confidently anticipate, 
we shall prove that the snow and rain 
which fall on the mountains and high 
country seen to the S. W. have an 
outlet to the sea. The lake is called 
by the natives Warrewaa, andis stated 
by them to empty its waters in a 
southerly direction, where we per- 
ceive an opening in the high land, on 
its west margin, by a river they call 
Murrum-hid-gee. The lake runs from 
N. to S. about 30 miles, and extends 
in breadth from two to ten miles, its 
margin abounding in the most pic- 
turesque bays and points.” 


eee 
FOOLERIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sirx,—The following extract from 
Evelyn’s Memoirs will show that the 
art of rope-dancing has not made a 
great advance since the periodin 
which he wrote, although its profes- 
sors at the present day belong nomi- 
nally to a higher class of creation :— 

“ Sept. 16th, 1660. I saw at South- 
wark, at St. Margaret’s Fair, monkeys 
and apes dance and do other feats of 
activity on the high ropes; they were 
gallantly clad a la mode, went upright, 
saluted the company, bowing and 
pulling off their hats: they saluted 
one another with as good a grace ag 
if instructed by a dancing-master ; 
they turned heels over head with a 
basket having eggs in it, without 
breaking any; also with lighted can- 
dles in their hands, without extinguish- 
ing them ; and with vessels of water, 
without spilling a drop. I alsa saw 
an Italian wench daunce and performe 
all the triks on the high rope to ad- 
miration: all the court went to see 
her.—Likewise here was a man who 
took up a piece of iron cannon of 
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about 400Ib. enigfit, with the haire of 
his head onely. 

«* June 16th, 71670. I went with some 
friends to the Beare Garden, where 
were cock-fighting, beare and dog- 
fighting, and beare and bull-baiting ; it 
being a famous day for all those but- 
cherly sports, or rather barbarous 
cruelties. The bulls did exceeding 
well, but the Irish wolfc-dog greatly 
exceeded, which was a tall grcy-hound, 
a stately creature indeede, who beate 
a eruel mastiff. One of the bulls 
toss’d a dog full into a lady's lap, as 
she sat in one of the boxes at a consi- 
derable height from the arena. Two 
poor dogs were killed, and so all end- 
ed with the ape on horseback, and I 
most heartily weary of the rude and 
dirty pastime, what | had not seene, 
I , in twenty years before.” 

HELor. 


ema 

OF TASTE AND CRITECISM. 
THE art of judging with propriety 
concerning any object, or combina- 
tion of objects, is what we call taste 
and criticism. But in a more limited 
sense, the science of criticism is con- 
fined to the fine arts. The principles 
of the fine arts are best unfolded by 
studying the sensitive part of our 
nature, and by learning what objects 
are naturally agreeable, and what are 
naturally disagreeable. The man who 
aspires to be a critic in these arts, 
must pierce still deeper: he mast 
clearly perceive what objects are 
lofty, what low, what are proper or 
improper, what are manly, and what 
are mean or trivial. Hence a foun- 
dation for judging of taste, and for 
reasoning upon it: where it ‘is confor- 
mable to principles, we can pronounce 
with certainty that it is correct; 
otherwise, that it is incorrect, and 
perhaps whimsical. Thus the fine 
arts, like morals, become a rational 
science; and, like morals, may be 
cultivated to a high degree of refine- 
ment. 

A thorough acquaintance with the 
principles of the fine arts redoubles 
the entertainment these arts afford. 
To the man who resigns himself en- 
tirely to sentiment or feeling, without 
interposing any sort of judgment, 
poetry, music, painting, are mere pas- 
time ; in the srg of life, indeed, 
they are delightful, being supported 
by the force of novelty and the heat of 








imagination ; but they lose their relish 
gradually with their novelty; and are 
generally neglected in the maturity of 
life, which disposes to more serious 
and more important occupations. To 
those who deal in criticism as a regu- 
lar science, governed by just princi- 
ples, and giving scope to judgment 
as well as to fancy, the fine arts are a 
favourite entertainment; and in old 
age maintain that relish which they 
produce in the morning of life. 

A philosophical inquiry into the 
principles of the fine arts inures the 
reflecting mind to the most enticing 
sort of logic; the practice of reason- 
ing upon subjects so agreeable tends 
to a habit; and a habit strengthening 
the reasoning facultics, prepares the 
mind for entering into subjects more 
dificult and abstract. To have in 
this respect a just conception of the 
importance of criticism, we need but 
reflect upon the common method of 
education; which, after some years 
spent in acquiring languages, hurries 
us, without the least preparatory dis- 
cipline, into the most profound philo- 
sophy. A more effectual method to 
alienate the tender mind from abstract 
science is beyond the reach of inven- 
tion; with respect to sach specula- 
tions, the bulk of our youth contract 
a sort of hobgoblin terror, which is 
seldom, if ever, subdued. 

Those who apply to the arts are 
trained up in a very different manner ; 
they are led, step by step, from the 
easier parts of the operation to those 
that are more difficult; and are not 
permitted to make a new motion till 
perfected in those which regularly 
precede it. The science of criticism 
appears then to be a middle link, con- 
necting the different parts of education 
into a regular chain. This science 
furnishes an inviting opportunity to 
exercise the judgment: we delight to 
reason upon subjects that are equally 
pleasant and familiar: we proceed 
gradually from the simple to the more 
involved cases: and, in a due course 
of discipline, custom, which improves 
all our faculties, bestows acuteness 
upon those of reason, sufficient to 
unravel all the intricacies of philo- 
sophy. 
Nor ought it to be overlooked, that 
the reasonings employed upon the fine 
arts are of the same kind with those 
which regulate our conduct. Mathe- 
matical and metaphysical reasonings 
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have no tendency to improve social 
intercourse ; nor are they applicable 
to the common affairs of life: but a 
just taste in the fine arts, derived 
from rational principles, furnishes 
elegant subjects for conversation, and 
prepares us for acting in the social 
state with dignity and propriety. 

The science of rational criticism 
tends to improve the heart not less 
thamthe understanding. It helps, in 
the first place, to moderate the selfish 
affections ; by sweetening and harmo- 
nizing the temper, it is a strong anti- 
dote to the turbulence of passion and 
violence of pursuit; it procures to a 
man so much mental enjoyment, that, 
in order to be occupied, he is not 
tempted in youth to precipitate into 
hunting, gaming, drinking; nor in 
middle age to deliver himself over to 
ambition ; nor in old age to avarice. 

Pride and envy, two disgustful 
passions, find in the constitution no 
enemy more formidable than a deli- 
cate and discerning taste: the man 
upon whom nature and culture have 
bestowed this blessing, feels great 
delight in the virtuous disposition and 
actions of others ; he loves to cherish 
them, and to publish them to the 
world : faults and failings, it is true, 
are to him not less obvious ; but these 
he avoids, or removes out of sight, 
because they give him pain. On the 
other hand, a man void of taste, upon 
whom the most striking beauties make 
but a faint impression, has no joy but 
in gratifying his pride or envy by the 
discovery of errors and blemishes. In 
a word, there may be other passions, 
which, for a season, disturb the peace 
of society more than those mentioned: 
but no other passion is so unwearied 
an antagonist to the sweets of social 
intercourse: these passions, tending 
assiduously to their gratification, put 
a man perpetually in opposition to 
ethers; and dispose him more to 
relish bad than good qualities, even 
inacompanion. How different that 
disposition of mind, where every vir- 
tue in a companion or neighbour is, 
by refinement of taste, set in its 
strongest light; and defects or ble- 
mishes, natural to all, are suppressed, 
or kept out of view ! 

Nor does delicacy of taste tend less 
to invigorate the social affections than 
to moderate those that are selfish. 
To be convinced of this tendency, we 
need only reflect, that delicacy of taste 





necessarily heightens our sensibility 
of pain and pleasure, and of course 
our sympathy, which is the capital 
branch of every social passion. Sym- 
pathy, in particular, invites a com- 
munication of joys and sorrows, hopes 
and fears: such exercise, soothing 
and satisfactory in itself, is necessa- 
rily productive of mutual good-will 
and affection. 

One other advantage of rational 
criticism is reserved to the last place, 
being of all the most important ; which 
is, that it is a great support to mora- 
lity. No occupation attaches a man 
more to his duty than that of cultivat- 
ing a taste for the fine arts: a just 
relish of what is beautiful, proper, 
elegant, and ornamental, in writing or 
painting, in architecture or gardening, 
is a fine preparation for the same just 
relish of these qualities in character 
and behaviour. To the man who has 
acquired a taste so acute and accom- 
plished, every action wrong or impro- 
per must be highly disgustful: if, in 
any instance, the overbearing power 
of passion sway him from his duty, he 
returns to it, upon the first reflection, 
with redoubled resolution never to be 
swayed a second time: he has now 
an additional motive tu virtue, a con- 
viction, derived from experience, that 
happiness depends on regularity and 
order, and that a disregard to justice 
or propriety never fails to be punished 
with shame and remorse. 
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FRAGMENT OF A DAY-BOOK. 
( Continued from col. 370. ) 


“* Moscow, 1st May, 1797.—Tue king 
has profited by the absence of the 
court, to look at all the curiosities of 
the Kremlin. Here one meets with 
all the splendour of the ancient czaars 
and patriarchs. Amongst the dresses, 
richly embroidered with pearls, there 
are some which weigh exactly as much 
as the armour of the present knights 
of the imperial guard, viz. 60 pounds. 
one showed also to the king a parch- 
ment rolled up in a cylindrical form, 
which contained a kind of law codex 
of the czaar Alexei Michailowitch, 
father of Peter the Great, and which 
was preserved in a golden box, accord- 
ing to the express command of Cathe- 
rina II. The same empress has be- 
stowed many ecclesiastical ornaments 
and golden vases on the cathedral, and 
these objects are not only covered with 
precious stones, but the enamel-paint- 
ing and the beauty of the workman- 
ship surpass every thing that France 

roduced of the kind. The monument 
in silver, which she had made for a 
lately canonized saint, and the picture 
and the surrounding ornaments, bear 
the marks of a very different taste from 
that which prevailed under the Grecian 
emperors. . The king has also seen the 
crown of Wladimir the Great, who laid 
the foundation of the Russian mo- 
narchy at Kiew: the most antique 
dresses are ornamented with little bells, 
which remind one of Aaron’s costume. 
Amongst the furniture of the czaars, 
there are also long silver chains, with 
which the horses were yoked to the 
chariots on days of ceremony. One 
of the largest rooms in the Kremlin is 
filled with the model of a palace (by a 
Russian architect) which was to con- 
tain the whole of this kind of fortress, 
with all its different courts and 
churches ; because, according to the 
laws of the Russian church, no temple 
which has been once dedicated to God 
can ever be removed. 

“The coronation took place in the 
largest of these churches, where 
one shows, amongst other curiosities, 
which have been brought from Con- 
stantinople, one of the nails of the 
holy cross. Near to this church are 
the tombs of the czaars, covered with 
rich stuffs : the grave of Iwan Wasile- 
witch, surnamed the Severe, is covered 
with black velvet, in remembrance of 
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his having worn a monk’s cow! during 
his last illness. The king ascended 
the steeple of Iwan Welike (John the 
Great) from whose top one can over- 
look the whole immense city. There 
hangs a bell upon it, which was cast 
under Elizabeth, and which is nine 
Polish ellsin diameter. It is still in 
use, but it is much smaller than that 
which the empress Anna had made, 
and which, falling down, stuck so deep 
in the earth, that one was obliged to 
dig around it, in order to show it to 
the curious. By the piece which was 
knocked off by the fall, one may per- 
ceive the thickness of the metal, which 
amounts to more than half an ell; the 
diameter is almost twelve ells, and the 
height is fifteen: it must have cost at 
least 100,000 rubles. 

“Not far from this buried bell is 
a battery of seven immense cannons, 
directed on the river, but long out of 
use, for fear of shaking the neighbour- 
ing buildings. The largest amongst 
these cannons is said to date from John 
the Severe, and would fire a ball of 
150 pounds. In the armoury one finds 
amongst others, two swords of Peter 
the Great, whose length and weight 
are in proportion with his size and 
strength ; there are also a pair of his 
boots, and near them the boots and 
the sword of his grandson Peter II. 
whose property cuts, however, but a 
puny figure, as he died at the age of 
fifteen. By the dress, which is accord- 
ing to the French fashion of that time, 
one perceives, that the star of the 
order of Alexander was fastened on 
the,waistcoat, and only that of Andreas 
upon the coat. Amongst the number- 
less vases and pieces of furniture of 
the ancient ezaars, a clock may be dis- 
tinguished, of which the grandson of 
John the Severe is said to have made 
use, and another on which a cock crows 
quite as well as that of gilded bronze 
in the Taurish palace, which is looked 
upon as a curiosity.” 

‘6th May.—To-day the king rode on 
horseback up a hill, which is called 
Worobziwa Gora (Sparrow-mount) 
and from which one has the best pros- 
pect of the town. Catherine had 


transported there a wooden palace, 
which had been erected in town to 
serve during the celebration of the 
festivities after the first peace with the 
Turks, but which is now decaying 
very fast: this is a pity ; because the 
declivity is so soft, and the situation 
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very charming, the more so as it is 
increased on one side by a wood, 
which had been planted on purpose.” 

“6th May.—To-day the king gave a 
grand dinner. The Grand Duke Alex- 
ander was prevented from assisting by 
tooth-ache, and his spouse likewise 
refrained, to keep him company. The 
emperor and all the rest of the family 
arrived soon after two o’clock. Prince 
Stanislaus and lady Muiszeck received 
the guests at the coach-door, and the 
king at the top of the stairs. After the 
table was served, the king expected 
that their imperial majesties would 
advance by themselves; but the em- 
peror wished him to present his arm 
to the empress, and to take his place 
betwixt them, as was always the case 
when he dined at court. But as soon 
as their majesties were seated, the 
king placed himself opposite, and 
served the soup: the plates were pre- 
sented by thechamberlains Trembocki 
and Walski; but the emperor would 
not allow them to continue, and desired 
them to get their own dinners; the 
king’s stewards handed therefore the 
dishes over to the imperial pages, &c. 
There were 36 persons at table.— 
Towards the middle of the dinner their 
majesties drank to the king’s health, 
and this was soon after returned. After 
dinner, the emperor conversed yet for 
some time with the king in private, 
and invited him then for the next day. 
( Added with sympathetic ink,) ‘I do 
not wish to have my bulletins published 
in the Warsaw Gazette, because, by 
the disposition which I observe here, 
I must desire to be mentioned as little 
as possible in that quarter. One 
treats me personally very well, but I 
have it often repeated to me, that one 
would not like me to interest myself 
for others. Our countrymen, hearing 
of the marks of friendship which the 
emperor bestows upon me, trouble 
me with letters and requests, to which 
I can give no satisfactory answer, 
ee painful my refusals may 

6,7" 

“1st June.—The king went with his 
suite at seven in the evening to Ostau- 
kina,a country seat of count Schereme- 
toff, 3 wersts from town, and he found 
there more than 200 guests of the first 
quality. The house had in the month 
of November only one story; but a 
second has since been erected upon it, 
entirely of wood, but so well decorated 
that one would never guess it. Amongst 
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a few hundred labourers and artists, 
who haveso nicely completed the whole, 
there were no more than four or five 
strangers ; all the others were not only 
Russians, but even bonsdmen of the 
count. After the king had admired 
the rooms, the frontispiece, and the 
garden, he was led into the theatre, 
where the Marriages of the Samnites 
were represented by more than 300 
bondsmen and women of the count :— 
declamation and pantomine were bor- 
rowed from the French. The very 
exact costume was uncommonly rich, 
particularly that of the female per- 
formers, who were covered with the 
count’s jewels, to the value of at Icast 
100,000 rubles. In the ballet, two of 
the females showed themselves to 
great advantage as dancers. After 
the play, the king had hardly stepped 
in the rooms, when he was led down 
again the same stairs, now covered 
with scarlet cloth, and he found the 
saloon changed into a large bath- 
room. Towards eleven o’clock, one 
showed him from the balcony the 
tastefully-illuminated garden, and on 
one of the pillars he saw his own name. 
Upon this followed a very splendid 
supper. The count accompanied him 
afterwards to the carriage door, and 
mentioned his hereditary gratitude, as 
his father as well as himself had 
received the Polish orders from the 
king. The whole road from Ostaukina 
to Moscow was illuminated on both 
sides by means of burning pitch-bar- 
rels. On the journey back to 
Petersburg, the king saw a remarkable 
curiosity at Bronika. This was a 
round hill in the midst of a large plain, 
about thirty fathoms high, and covered 
with turf: nearly on the top are two 
wells, whose water is on a level with 
the soil. There is no other hill of a 
greater, or even of the same, height 
within several miles’ distance, and it 
becomes therefore difficult to account 
for the wells. Tradition says, that 
oracles were once delivered on the 
spot. Catharine II. has had a church 
erected there.” 

“* Petersburg, 6th June.—The king 
has been seeing the tri ar palace 
Tschesme, 7 wersts from here, where 
Catharine instituted the order of St. 
George. An inscription in the first 
hall mentions, that the foundation of 
the church had been laid in presence 
of Gustavus the Third of Sweden, and 
the top in that of Josephus the Second, 
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The rooms of the upper story contain 
the pictures of the then living princes 
and princesses, and amongst them, in 
bas relief, the ancient czaars. A round 
saloon is filled with the portraits of the 
now reigning family. Under a canopy, 
which is spread over the portrait of 
Catharine II. stands upon a table a 
golden inkstand, with many enamel 
paintings, which represent the deeds 
of the Russians on the water. On the 
first floor of this singular palace there 
is a table-service of English earthen- 
ware, painted gray upon gray, and 
representing the finest country seats 
in England, and a green frog on the 
border of the plates. The palace is 
not only called Tchesme, in remem- 
brance of the burning of the Turkish 
fleet, but also Kirkiriki, on account 
of the great number of frogs in the 
neighbourhood. 

“ After dinner count Stollberg was 
introduced to the king; he has been 
sent hither by the prince bishop of 
Lubeck, and is a very learned and 
estimable man ; count Bernstoff, prime 
minister of Danemark, is his brother- 
in-law.” 

* Petersburg, 16th June, 1797.—The 
king calied to-day on senator Soimo- 
noff, whose collection of pictures is 
not very numerous, but very well 
chosen. It contains some valuable 
pieces ; amongst others, the combat of 
the Amazons against the Centaurs, by 
Luca Giordano, in which one admires 
the great fidelity with which the artist 
has followed Ovid’s descriptions : one 
remarks also two figures, of which one 
is found in the batile of Constantine by 
Giulio Romano, and the other in the 
battle near Arbela by Le Brun; with 
this difference, however, that in the 
latter cases they represent men, whilst 
Giardano introduces them as women. 
Thereisalso a dessert-service of marble 
and precious stones, such as jasper, 
erystal, &c. which is very costly, and 
excellently finished. A similar one, 
which the king had at Warsaw, is far 
below it. Most of the stones, which 
one uses here as ornaments, are fur- 
nished at Ekatarinaburg in Siberia, 
where artists are established to whom 
one needs only to send the drawings, 
with the certainty of being well served. 
The bronzes and golden ornaments 
are nearly as well done here as in 
France. Senator Soimonoff distin- 
guishes himself as advantageously by 
his manners as by his talents.” 





“* Pleasure-Seat, Peterhof, 10th June. 
—The king has assisted at the cele- 
bration of the Peter-and-Paul Feast 
in the large chapel near his habitation. 
He made here the acquaintance of 
senator Von Pushkin, till hitherto 
director of the Academy of Arts ; from 
him he learned that one was now busy 
with a plan of Peking, which had been 
drawn on the spot, and would have 
that advantage over the original, that 
the names of the streets are to be 
added in European language. The 
original has been brought to Russia 
by one of the pupils, whom the count 
still maintains in China, partly to 
educate them for interpreters, and 
partly to serve a Russian chapel in 
Peking: the above institution still 
exists, notwithstanding the frequent 
disputes and interruptions of trade be- 
twixt the Chinese and the Russians.” 

“3d July.—The king is lodged here 
in the lower garden, quite near to the 
sea, and in the building called Mon- 
plaisir, which exists, in part, exactly 
so as Peter the First built it; but Ca- 
tharine the Second, whose own rooms 
were got ready for the king, has 
enlarged it very much. After the 
parade, at which the emperor always 
assists, and after the christening of a 
child of the prince Tscheslatoff, over 
which their majesties stood as spon- 
sors, one gave notice to the king, that 
the emperor was waiting for him, and 
he was, as usual, received in the most 
cordial manner. As it was Friday, the 
dishes were all of the meagre kind, 
yet not prepared with oi]. After din- 
ner, the emperor himself showed all the 
rooms, and particularly his. study or 
working-cabinet, with a brown wains- 
coting, exactly as in the time of Peter 
the First. Towards evening, the king 
took an airing with their majesties in 
the extensive. gardens. The emperor 
seems to have a great predilection for 
this finely-situated place, in which one 
does yet meet with so many antiquated 
buildings. The water-works ia Peter- 
hof surpass the celebrated ones in 
Versailles. Supper was served on the 
shore of the sea, in the thick shade of 
the trees.” 

“ 15th July.—The king has seen, not 
far from this place, the mechanical 
institution of Catharine the Second, 
where, by means of a waterfall, marble 
and stones are cut and polished: One 
has found of late in the immediate 
vicinity of Peterhof, stones of two feet 
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in diameter, which have great simi- 
larity with the so-named Labrador 
stones. On the evening of this day 
the emperor conducted the king to 
Orange-tree, of which he had just 
made a present to his eldest son, whilst 
he had given to the second the seat 
of Strelna. The latter is half way 
between Petersburg and Pcterhof, and 
was intended for days of ceremony, 
but remained unfinished. Orange-tree, 
seven wersts farther, opposite Cron- 
stadt, was erected by prince Menczi- 
koft, but after his disgrace the crown 
confiscated it. After the return from 
this excursion, one supped in the 
sutoon of Monplaisir, which is still the 
same as it had been under Peter the 
Great: ina side-room stands also yet 
his bed; and all that one sees here 
and in Marly, reminds one of the habi- 
tations in Holland, which belong to the 
Orange family.” 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 


ene 
NEW-ZEALANDMAN’S HEAD. 


An Extract from a Paper concerning the 
Customs of the New-Zealanders. 


“Tt is well known, that the New- 
Zealanders practice a mode of drying 
and preserving the heads of their 
chiefs who have fallen in battle. 
Some of these singular memorials 
have been brought to this country by 
the traders who touch on that island, 
the sailors being anxious to get them 
in exchange for baubles which might 
attract the cupidity of the natives. 
One of these is in the possession of a 
gentleman in the city (London :) it is 
the head of a chief, who was killed in 
battle about twelve months ago, about 
thirty years of age. It is certainly 
much less disgusting than such a pre- 
paration might be conceived to be. 
It is perfectly dry, and has not the 
least offensive smell. The whole of 
the substance within the skull is taken 
out, and the skin is fastened within to 
a small hoop. The skin has a yellow- 
ish tanned appearance, and there is 
not an eighth of an inch that is free 
from tatooing. The teeth are perfect, 
but small and much worn. The place 
in the cheek where the fatal ball en- 
tereé, and where the skin was conse- 
quently broken, is supplied by a 
piece of wood, on which the lines of 
the tatooing are continued, The fore- 





head is high, and has ap tly been 
stripped of the hair for the purpose of 
scarification; but from hinder 
part of the head, the hair hangs lux- 
uriantly in easy curls. It is black 
and soft, and in a perfectly natural 
state, not having been in the least 
injured by whatever process the head 
has been subjectedto. This head has 
been recognized by the chiefs who 
were in this country, as that of a per- 
son of the most exalted rank, which 
is also shown by the tatooing. As 
every step in dignity is marked by a 
fresh scratch on the face, the owner of 
this head must have arrived at the 
ne plus ultra of elevation.” 
na 
Answer to a Query on Burying in 
Churches. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Sir,—My attention was arrested by 
the Query of F. R. ‘‘ Whence arose the 
custom of Burying in Churches, &c. ?”” 
to be found in the Number for Janu- 
ary, of your pleasing and useful pub- 
lication, (col. 101.) To express my 
Reply to the above Question in my 
own language, was my original inten- 
tion; but on consulting Wheatly on 
the book of Common Prayer, and 
finding the subject more luminous! 
and ably handled, by that ym - 
cuous and intelligent writer, I relin- 
quished my design. The extract I 
submit to your inspection, to mak 
what use of it you please. . 
I am, Sir, your’s, 
Porcus et CLERICUS. 


“ ALL nations whatsoever, Jews, Hea- 
thens, and Christians, have ever had 
solemn places set apart for their use ; 
but in permitting their dead to be 
buried either in or near their places of 
worship, the Christians differ from 
both the former. For the Jews being 
forbid to touch or come near any dead 
body, and it being declared, that they 
who did so were defiled, had always 
their sepuichres without the city. 
And from them it is probable the 
Greeks and Romans derived, not 
only the notion of being polluted by a 
dead corpse, but the law also of bury- 
ing without the walls. For this rea- 
son, the Christians, so long as 

law was in force throughout the 
Roman empire, were obliged, in com- 
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pliance with it, to bury their dead 
without the gates of the city. A cus- 
tom which prevailed here in England, 
till about the middle of the eighth 
century, when Archbishop Cuthbert, 
of Canterbury obtaincd a dispensa- 
tion from the Pope for making church- 
yards within the walls. However, 
that the Christians did not do this, 
out of any belief that the body of a 
dead Christian defiled the place or 
persons near it, may be inferred from 
their consecrating their old places of 
burial into places of divine worship, 
and by building their churches, as 
soon as they had liberty, over some or 
other of the martyrs’ graves. .. 

‘«* After churches were built, indeed, 
they suffered nobody to be buried in 
them, but had distinct places conti- 
guous to them, appropriated to this 
use, which, from the metaphor of 
sleep, by which death in scripture is 
often described,were called Koimeteria, 
i. e. Cemeteries or Sleeping-places. The 
first that we read of, as buried any 
where else, was Constantine the 
Great, to whom it was indulged, as a 
singular honuur, to be buried in the 
church-porch. Nor were any of the 
Eastern emperors, for several centu- 
ries afierwards, admitted to be buried 
any nearer to the church; for seve- 
ral canons had been made against 
the allowing of this to any person of 
what dignity soever. And even in 
our own church we find, that in the 
end of the seventh century, an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had not been 
buried within the church, but that the 
porch was full with six of his prede- 
cessors, that had been buried there 
before. 

** By a canon made in king Edgar’s 
reign, about the middle of the tenth 
century, no man was allowed to be 
buried in the church, unless it were 
known that he had so pleased God in 
his lifetime, as to be worthy of such 
a burying place; though, above an 
hundred years afterwards, we meet 
with another canon, made at a council 
at Winchester, that seems again to 
prohibit all corpses whatsoever, with- 
out any exception, from being buried 
in churches. But in later times, every 
one that could pay for the honour, has 
been generally allowed it.”—A short 
quotation might be made to the same 
purpose from Milner’s Ecclesiast. Hist. 
But it is expressed at large in Vol. I. 
Imp. Mag. col, 728, 
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What has been already advanced 
has sufficiently, exhibited the origin 
of burying in churches, and that such 
a practice has been contrary to the 
usage of nations. 

That interment. within the shrines 
of our sanctuaries is detrimental to 
the health of mankind, or at least te 
that of societies of them who live in 
their immediate vicinity, there can be 
no doubt; and it has been noticed in a 
masterly way, by the gentleman who 
terms himself, ‘ A Friend to Decency,’ 
in Vol. I. col 455. of Imp. Mag. How 
far such a practice may be offensive 
to Almighty God, I will not take 
upon me to assert: but surely it will 
be more pleasing to him who had 
rather save than destroy men’s lives, 
to adopt those methods which will be 
salutary, and not detrimental, to the 
healih of the human species. 

If I mistake not, the pious hishop 
Hale, and the great Sir Matthew 
Hale, manifested their disapprobation 
to burying in churches, by directing 
that their remains should be respect- 
ively deposited in the church-yard ; 
the latter of these illustrious characters 
pertinently observing, that ‘‘ churches 
are for the living, and church-yards 
for the dead.” 

An answer similar to the above has 
been received from J. M. of Torquay, 
Devon. 


——— 


To the preceding communication 
and extract, the following Epitaph 


deserves to be added. It stands ona 
headstone, erected over the grave of 
a Clergyman’s daughter, in the church- 
yard of Lanivet, in the county of 
Cornwall :—‘‘ Her father chose this 
spot, when he had resolved to put an 
end to a bad custom, that of burying 
in the church, and he wills himself and 
family to be here disposed of after 
death ; disclaiming all superstition in 
his choice, and professing to rely 
alone for salvation on the merits of a 
crucified Saviour.” 


eae 
ANECDOTE OF CURRAN. 


A Barrister entered the hall with 
his wig very much awry, and, of which 
not at all apprised, he was obliged to 
endure from almost every observer 
some remark onits appearance, till at 
last, addressing himself te Mr. Cun- 
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RAN, he asked him, ** Do you see any 
thing ridiculous in this wig?” The 
answer instantly was, “‘ Nothing but 
the head.” 


— 


THE MORALIZER.—NgQ 8. 
Saturday, March 3, 1821. 


« Paulum sepulte distat inertie 
« Celata virtus.” HORACE. 


Durine the administration of Kaung- 
hi, emperor of China, there lived in 
the city of Canton, a mandarin, of 
ancient family, extensive connections, 
and acknowledged merit. His youth 
had been employed in the service of 
his sovereign, and in the defence of 
his country. Ali that could add dig- 
nity to counsel, or success to enter- 
prise, centered in the son of Otkay. 
His tongue was the oracle of wisdom ; 
and his arm the security of innocence. 
In his presence integrity defied slan- 
der; and oppression deprecated pu- 
nishment. The deserts of Tartary 
echoed his name, and the islands of 
the ocean listened to his praise. At 
his appearance, youth shrunk into re- 
tirement, and age rose in respect. 
His merit was encouraged, and the 
throne was established: his virtues 
were rewarded, and the nation was 
secure. But the eye of envy beheld 
his exaltation, and the artifices of 
falsehood meditated his ruin. The 
enemies of Honyan were the slaves of 
infamy. They maliciously hastened 
to obscure the days of declining life ; 
and whilst age was whitening his 
locks, he heard the hailstones of per- 
secution clattering against his dwell- 
ing. Yet the angel of death disap- 
pointed the designs of malevolence ; 
and the eyes of Honyan were for ever 
closed, ere the quiver of defamation 
was exhausted. 

His son, who was engaged in a dis- 
tant province of the empire, on the 
news of his father’s illness, hurried, 
with pious precipitance, to the scene 
of sorrow ; but the groan of departing 
life had already escaped, and the lips 
of instruction were eternally sealed. 
The storm of slander, though its vio- 
lence had ceased, had not yet wholly 
subsided. The son of Honyan heard 
its fury, and trembled for his safety. 
He had for some time successfully 
headed the Chinese army: he had de- 
feated the troops of the Khan, and 
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endeared himself to the soldiers of the 
Emperor. To the wealth and dignity 
of his father he now succeeded ; and 
at the expiration of a few months re- 
turned to his martial office. But what 
enjoyment can either wealth or dignity 
afford to him, who feels at once the 
pangs of grief and the torments of ap- 
prehension? To the mind of Pootala, 
there was nothing triumphant in vic- 
tory, and nothing consoling in caresses, 
He had contemplated the virtues of his 
father, and he lamented the unmerited 
infelicity of his exit. ‘ The lamp of 
his existence,” said he, “‘ and of his 
reputation, were extinguished toge- 
ther. The lesser evil precluded the 
greater, and death alone prevented 
disgrace. And shall I not avoid a 
snare which I cannot but see? Will 
the stag of the forest designedly en- 
tangle himself in the net? or will the 
eagle of the mountain deliberately en- 
counter the hunter? I will fly the 
malignance which I cannot dissipate : 
I will shun the stroke which I cannot 
avert. Envy may cloke itself with 
acclamation, but the son of Honyan 
has heard its murmurs, and will avoid 
its attack.” 

Such was the soliloquy of Pootala :— 
satisfaction soothed his soul; and the 
project which he contemplated with 
delight, he delayed not to prosecute 
with ardour, He obtained access to 
his Sovereign. ‘ Great Emperor,” 
said he, ‘‘ your slave acknowledges 
your bounty. But he has suffered an 
irreparable loss, and is overwhelmed 
with sorrow. Suffer him to relinquish 
his station, and forego his honours ; 
since he is neither capable of acting 
with resolution, nor of suffering with 
constancy ; and can neither discharge 
the obligations of office, nor enjoy the 
splendour of distinction.” 

The emperor, though unwilling to 
deprive himself of the services of one 
who so justly merited his favour, and 
so completely possessed his confidence, 
was pleased with his candour, and 
granted his request. The resignation 
of Pootala was accepted, and the ge- 
neral retired, oppressed with senti- 
ments of gratitude and joy. He im- 
mediately repaired to his paternal 
estate, and found sufficient satisfac- 
tion in recalling filial recollections, 
and in retracing juvenile scenes. But 
public curiosity was not content to 
allow him that repose, which was the 
object of his search. The novelty of 
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his retreat afforded a suitable topic of 
discussion, to a class of men who are 
found alike in every civilized commu- 
nity. By some of these, his conduct 
was imputed to a desire of ascertain- 
ing his influence at court; and by 
others, to a wish of sounding public 
opinion. Many regarded it as an arti- 
fice for the concealment of pusillani- 
mity, and more as the consequence 
of some private mortification in the 
fulfilment of his office. He was altern- 
ately applauded for his magnanimity, 
censured for his imprudence, admired 
for his modesty, and despised for his 
presumption. Pootala could not but 
be aware of the interest which he ex- 
cited; and for some time diverted 
himself with the reports which loqua- 
city had circulated, the conjectures 
which assurance had confirmed, and 
the censures which impertinence had 
pronounced. But his pleasures were 
suddenly interrupted by a summons to 
appear before Kaung-hi, to whom he 
was accused of having resigned his 
command, in consequence of a secret 
and mercenary contract with the enemy 
of his country. To confute an accu- 
sation equally unfounded and danger- 
ous, he consented to resume his post, 
after having been apprised that his 
future success was to be the argument 
of his fidelity and allegiance ; and that 
loss of victory would be punished by 
the forfeiture of life. He renewed the 
campaign, and returned decisively tri- 
umphant. His character was justified, 
and his adversaries were punished ; 
and “‘ he has bequeathed to posterity,” 
adds the traditionary legend, “a 
powerful enforcement of this truth ; 
that every station is alike obnoxious 
to the stratagems of falsehood, and 
that it is the province of Heaven alone 
to exhibit the graces of innocence, by 
unravelling the intrigues of guilt.” 
a ee 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF LEONARDO ARETINO. 
(Continued from col. 308.) 


Durinc the residence of the pontifical 
court at Viterbo, Leonardo resumed 
his literary pursuits, which had been 
so disagreeably interrupted by the 
civic tumults of Rome. It was at this 
period that, in compliance with the 
wishes of Colucio Salutati, he trans- 
lated into Latin the Phedon of Plato. 
In the following letter to Niccolo Nic- 
eoli, a citizen of Florence, distin- 
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guished by his zeal in the cause of 
literature, he gave his sentiments on 
the subject of the merits of Plato, and 
of the true principles of translation,— 
sentiments which evince the purity of 
his taste, and the early correctness of 
his judgment. 

“Though I always entertained a 
regard for your favourite Plato, (for I 
may justly denominate him your fa- 
vourite, since you have so frequently 
maintained his cause against the ani- 
madversions of the unlearned,) yet I 
must confess that my fondness for him 
has greatly increased, since I under- 
took to translate this dialogue into the 
Latin tongue. No composition can 
possibly be found, which is characte- 
rized by sounder philosophy or more 
striking eloquence. Of this I am still 
more persuaded than I formerly was, 
in consequence of my being compelled, 
in the course of my late employment, 
accurately to weigh, and minutely to 
examine, his style and sentiments. 
Greatly, therefore, am I indebted to 
my father and friend Colucio for the 
pleasure which he has procured me 
by the injunction of this task. For, 
formerly, I had only seen Plato; but 
now I flatter myself I am well ac- 
quainted with him. If I shall be able 
to finish my version according to my 
ideas and wishes, I assure you, Nic- 
colo, you will prefer the dignity of his 
writings to all other compositions 
which have hitherto attracted your 
attention. He is an author of the 
greatest urbanity, and of the most 
consummate skill and subtlety in dis- 
putation ; and the rich and divine sen- 
timents of his interlocutors are inter- 
spersed with the most engaging suavity 
and incredible copiousness of diction. 
His style is flowing, and wonderfully 
graceful. You find in it nothing la- 
boured or overcharged—but it evinces 
throughout a complete command of 
language, and the utmost facility and 
elegance of expression. Such is the 
character of the original Greek. If 
my Latin version should not exhibit 
the qualities which I have just enu- 
merated, I must declare that the fault 
is mine; and that my readers do not 
peruse Plato, but my fruitless at- 
tempts to imitate him. Though I am 
determined to use my utmost endea- 
vour to avoid this imputation of failure, 
I dare not assure myself of success. 
But this I think I can promise, that I 
shall enable you to read Plato with 
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ease and pleasure; which, in my opi- 
nion, has not been effected by Calci- 
dius, nor by the other translator who 
has wisely suppressed hisname. The 
principles of their version are different 
from those of mine. For, neglecting 
the spirit of Plato, they have exhibited 
merely his words and form of expres- 
sion. But I have endeavoured to im- 
bibe his spirit, and to translate him in 
such a manner as he would have been 
likely himself to approve, had he been 
skilled in the Latin language. In the 
first place, therefore, I scrupulously 
preserve all his sentiments. In the 
second place, I make a point of adopt- 
ing a literal translation, whenever that 
can be done without degenerating into 
inelegance. But in cases in which 
this is impossible, I am not so timid 
as to think myself guilty of high-trea- 
son, if, with a view of avoiding incon- 
gruity of phrase whiist I preserve the 
sense, I deviate from the words of my 
author. In this I am countenanced 
by Plato himself: for it is not to be 
supposed that he, who was renowned 
amongst his countrymen for the ele- 
gance of his diction, would wish to be 
represented as speaking barbarous 
Latin.”* 

From this epistle, which bears the 
date of the 5th of September, 1405, it 
appears that Leonardo about this time 
composed a oration in praise of the 
eity of Florence. In this composition 
he proposed to himself, as a model, 
the oration of Aristides in praise of 
Athens.+ Itis mentioned with com- 
mendation by Poggio and Gianozzo 
Manetti, but it has not yet been 
printed. 

From the pleasure which Leonardo 
seems to have experienced in comply- 
ing with the wishes of Colucio Salu- 
tati, by undertaking the version of the 
Phedon, we may estimate the uneasi- 
ness which he felt on being apprised, 
early in the ensuing year, that the af- 
fections of this protector of his early 
youth were entirely alienated from 
him. The first intimation which he 
received of this circumstance was con- 
veyed in a letter from Colucio, who 
took occasion, from the complaint of 
his young friend, that during the con- 
tinuance of a violent fever, by which 


he was attacked at Viterbo, he could 
not procure either wine or medical 
assistance, to upbraid him as being 
too much attached to corporeal plea- 
sures. To these reproaches Leonardo 
forbore making any direct reply ; but 
retaliated upon Colucio, by some sar- 
castic remarks upon the style of the 
letter in which they were conveyed. 
For this flippancy, however, he can- 
didly imputed to himself considerable 
blame, in a letter to, Niccolo Niccoli, 
of the date of the 20th of March, 1406, 
in which he thus expresses himself :— 
“ Not daring to trust myself to reply 
to this imputation, I passed over that 
part of his epistle; but I made some 
satirical animadversions upon a few 
slight inaccuracies which I had ob- 
served in his expressions, for which I 
am now sorry ; for it would have been 
much more proper to bear with his ill- 
humour, especially as I shall ever 
continue, as I have hitherto done, to 
revere him as a father.’’§ 

Leonardo did not enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of a reconciliation with his offend- 
ed patron. On the 4th of May, 1406, 
Colucio died.|| The intelligence of 
this event, which reached Leonardo 
as he was travelling from Cesena to 
Rimini, on his road. to Florence, over- 
whelmed him with sorrow. ‘‘ I hoped,’’ 
says he in a letter to Niccolo Niccoli, 
“ to have spent some pleasant days in 
the Tuscan capital. But I now find 
that I shall come, not to the participa- 
tion of pleasure, but of sorrow. For 
how can I behold a tears the 
street in which our friend resided, 
the public buildings and temples of 
Florence, in which I was accustomed 
for so long a space of time to hold 
converse with that most excellent 
man. With what spirits can I revisit 
you and the rest of our common friends 
who, I doubt not, are deeply affected 
by this mournfal event. But I must 
close my letter, for I am prevented 
from proceeding by my tears. Be so 
good, however, as to present the offer 
of my best services to Bonifacio and 
his other sons, and also to his nephew 
Giovanni. For as their father con- 
stantly treated me with the kindness 
of a parent, it is proper that I should 
regard them as my brothers.” 





* Leonardi Aretini Epistol, lib. i. ep. 8. 
+ Mehi Vita Leonardi Aretini, p. 61, 
+ Leonardi Aret. Bpist. lib. i. ep. 4. 








Mehi Vita Colucii Salutati, p.74. 


| Leon. Aret. Epist. lib. i. ep.10.—lib. x. ep. 5. 
Leonardi Arets Epist. lib. i. ep. 12. 
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Soon after the death of Colucio, 
Leonardo meditated the design of tes- 
tifying his gratitude to his deceased 
benefactor, by celebrating his virtues 
in a funeral oration. But in the pro- 
gress of this work he was embarrassed, 
by the consciousness that the life of 
the subject of his panegyric was desti- 
tute of those splendid events, the re- 
cording of which can alone render such 
compositions permanently interesting. 
As no oration of this description has 

yet been found in the libraries of Italy, 

itis probable that the abovementioned 
circumstance induced him to relin- 
quish his undertaking. In conse- 
quence of this determination, though 
we must applaud the discretion of 
Leonardo in not attempting to grace 
the character of his friend, by ascrib- 
ing to it a factitious importance, we 
have to lament the suppression of 
anecdotes relative to the life of a scho- 
lar, who by his literary merits raised 
himself to the chancellorship of the 
Tuscan republic.* 

In the letter in which Leonardo an- 
nounced to Niccolo Niccoli his unfor- 
tunate altercation with Colucio, he 
apprised his correspondent that the 
pontifical court was about to be trans- 
ferred from Viterbo to Rome. This 
change of residence, which he ascribed 
to the intrigues of a few interested 
and ambitious individuals, was by no 
means pleasing to his feelings. He 
dreaded the hostile and seditious spi- 
rit of the Roman citizens. Nor could 
he be persuaded that the pontiff could 
safely reside in his capital, whilst the 
castle of St. Angelo was garrisoned 
by the enemy.+ These considerations 
did not, however, prevent Innocent 
from proceeding to Rome; in which 
city he arrived on the 13th of March, 
1406.} 

In the course of a very short period 
of time, events but too well justified 
the fears which Leonardo entertained 
of the rebellious disposition of the 
Romans. In the beginning of April, 
the pontiff was reduced to the neces- 
sity of applying to his allies for assist- 
ance ; and itis a proof of the high esti- 
mation in which he now held Leonardo, 
that on this occasion he determined to 
delegate to him the important office of 
confidential envoy. At the command 


of his master, therefore, Leonardo, 
though not without reluctance, quitted 
Rome, on a mission into Lombardy 
and the Marca d’Ancona.§ In this 
mission he was employed till the latter 
end of June, when he arrived at Vi- 
terbo on his return to Rome. At 
Viterbo he was detained many days 
by his dread of the Neapolitan troops, 
whose hostile incursions rendered tra- 
velling extremely dangerous.|| He 
had, however, at length the good for- 
tune to surmount ail difficulties; and 
in the month of July, he arrived in 
safety in the pontifical capital. 

Soon after the return of Leonardo 
to the papal court, the good effects of - 
his negociations were experienced, in 
pacific overtures, which were made to 
his Holiness on the part of the king of 
Naples. By the mediation of Paulo, 
the chief of the illustrious family of 
the Orsini, these overtures were spee- 
dily ripened into a treaty of peace; 
according to the tenor of which Ladis- 
laus, on the 9th of August, surrendered 
to the pontiff the castle of St. Angelo. 
This event seemed to insure the fu- 
ture tranquillity of Innocent, who, by 
the influence of his good character, no 
less than by the terror of his power, 
had subdued the seditious spirit of his 
subjects. But this gleam of hope was 
the serenity of the setting sun. On 
the 6th day of November, the church 
was deprived of a pontiff, who is cha- 
racterised, by a most respectable Ita- 
lian historian, as worthy of general 
commendation, on account of the 
mildness of his temper, his abhorrence 
of simony, and the benevolence of 
his disposition.§ The circumstances 
which attended his death are thus nar- 
rated by Leonardo in a letter to Fran- 
cesco, prince of Cortona. 

“So various are the opinions and 
suspicions which have been circulated 
in the very city—nay, in the very 
house in which the pontiff died, that I 
am by no means surprised that you 
have received contradictory accounts 
of the particulars of that event. The 
pontifical court swarms with men of 
malignant minds; some of whom are 
prone to give credit to every sinister 
report, while others are so abandoned 
as to propagate calumuious stories, 
which they do not themselves believe. 





* Leonardi Aret. Epist. lib. xi. ep. 1. 
+ Ibid. lib. i. ep. 10. 
+ Muratori Annali, tom, ix. p. 33, 





Ibid. lib. i. ep. 14. 


j Leonardi Aret. Epist. lib. i. ep. 11. 
Muratori Annali, tom. ix. p. 33. 
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As for myself, as far as I was enabled 
to jadge by my personal observation, 
I am firmly persuaded that the pontiff 
died 2 natural death. For what occa- 
sion is there te impute to extraordi- 
nary causes the decease of a man of 
upwards of seventy years of age, 
whose constitution was broken by ill 
health? For this was not the first 
time of his being attacked by infirmity. 
To my own certain knowledge, besides 
his being occasionally subject to the 
gout and to pains in his side, he was 
twice seized by apoplectic fits,—in a 
slight degree at Rome, and afterwards, 
with more alarming symptoms, at Vi- 
terbo, when he was sitting in the hall 
of audience. On the latter occasion, 
had not I and some others of his at- 
tendants, who happened to be present, 
run to his assistance, he would have 
fallen from his chair in the presence 
of the whele assembly. We catried 
him into his chamber, where he lay 
almost lifeless and unable to speak. 
By the long and assiduous attendance 
of his physicians, he at length escaped, 
or rather, for a little while deferred his 
death. In the month of March, 1407, 
he returned to Rome; and during the 
warmth of the summer he seemed to 


be tolerably well, but on the apprvach 
of winter he was again attacked by the 
complaint which put a period to his 


life. There was this difference be- 
iween the sickness with which he was 
seized at Viterbo, and that which ter- 
minated in his death; that in the 
former, his speech was so much af- 
fected that he could scarcely make 
himself understood, whereas in the 
latter he had no impediment in the 
use of his tongue. In the former 
case, too, he was cross and peevish ; 
in the latter, gentle and meck. Four 
days before his death, I introduced 
into his chamber certain messengers, 
who had been sent by the Florentine 
people to announce to him the capture 
of Pisa. With these he conversed 
with so much ease, that he did not 
appear to be at all troubled with sick- 
ness; and with so much patience and 
politeness, that he stretched his naked 
foot from under the bed-clothes, in 
order that they might have the honour 
of kissing it. He died at Rome, in the 
Vatican church, where his remains are 
deposited.’’* 





* Leonardi Aret. Epist. lib. ii, ep, 2. 
No. 27.—Vou. Hil. 
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Christendom was at this time dis- 
tracted, by the celebrated schism of 
the west. For the space of eight- 
and-twenty years, the true believers 
had been scandalized by the coexist- 
ence of two pontiffis; each claiming 
the power of the keys, and each ana- 
thematizing his rival and his adhe- 
rents. The competitor ofthe deceased 
pontiff was. Pietro da Luna, who, on 
his election, which teok f pone at Avig- 
non in the year 1393, had assumed the 
name of Benedict XIII. 

After the funeral of Innocent, the 
Cardinals, who were assembled in 
conclave at Rome, deliberated for 
some time whether they should decline 
proceeding to an election, or choose a 
new pontiff in the place of the de- 
ceased. Their hesitation was occa- 
sioned by the following circumstance. 
The Princes of France had induced 
Benedict most solemnly to promise 
that he woukl abdicate the papal chair, 
in case that the Italian cardinals should 
forbear from proceeding to a new elec- 
tion, or that the pontiff whom they 
might choose should voluntarily va- 
cate the pontifical throne, in order 
that by an union of the two colleges a 
pontiilf might be nominated, whose 
appointment would meet with the 
approbation of all Christendom. 
“ This,” as Leonardo Aretino ob- 
serves, “‘ was certainly a pious pro- 
vision of the Gallic princes—a_ pro- 
vision which deserved the commenda- 
tion of all the faithful. For no end 
could be expected to be put to the 
schism, whilst each party stood upon 
the footing of right; especially as in 
this cause no judge was competent to 
decide, except God himself.” 

(To be continued.) 
ET 


CHARACTER OF THE STAYED MAN, 


He is a man—one that has taken 
order with himself, and sets a rule to 
those lawlessnesses within him: whose 
life is distinct and in method, and his 
actions as it were cast up before ;— 
not loosed into the world’s vanities, 
but gathered up and contracted in 
his station. Not scattered into many 
pieces of businesses; but that one 
course he takes, goes through with. 
A man firm, and standing in his pur- 
poses ; not heaved off with each wind 








+ Leonardi Aret. Epist. lib. ii. ep. 3. 
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and passion. That squares his ex- 
pense to his coffers, and makes the 
total first, and then the items. One 
that thinks what he does, and does 
‘what he says; and foresees what he 
may do, before he purposes. One 
whose if I can, is more than another’s 
assurance, and his doubtful tale be- 
fore some men’s protestations ; that is 
confident of nothing in futurity, yet 
his conjectures oft true prophecies ; 
that makes a pause betwixt his can 
and believe, and is not too hasty to 
say after others. One whose tongue 
is strung up like a clock till the time, 
and then strikes, and says much when 
he talks little ; that can see the truth 
betwixt two wranglers, and who sees 
them agree even in that they fall out 
upon; that speaks no rebellion in a 
bravery, or talks big from the spirit of 
sack. A man cool and temperate in 
his passions, not easily betrayed by 
his choler; that vies not oath with 
oath, nor heat with heat, but replies 
calmly to an angry man, and is toc 
hard for him too; that can come fairly 
off from captain’s companies, and 
neither drink nor quarrel. One whom 
no ill hunting sends home discon- 
tented, and makes him swear at his 


dogs and family. One not hasty to 
pursue the new fashion, nor yet af- 
fectedly true to his old round breeches ; 


bot gravely handsome, and to his 
place, which suits him better than his 
tailor; active in the world without 
disquiet, and careful without misery, 
—yet neither ingulft in his pleasures, 
nor a seeker of businesses; but hath 
his hour for both. A man that sel- 
dom laughs violently, but his mirth is 
a cheerful look; of a composed and 
unsettled countenance; not set, not 
much alterable with sadness or joy: 
he affects nothing so wholly, that he 
must be a miserable man when he 
loses it; but forethinks what will 
come hereafter, and spares fortune 
his thanks and curses. One that loves 
his credit, not this word reputation; 
yet can save both without a duel: 
whose entertainments to greater men 
are respectful, not complimentary ; 
and to his friends plain, notrude. A 
good husband, father, master; that is 
without doting, pampering famili- 
arity. A man well poised in all hu- 
mours; in whom nature shew’d most 
geometry ; and he hath not spoil’d the 
work. A man of more wisdom than 
wittiness, and brain than fancy ; and 
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abler to any thing than to make 
verses. 

From a curious little work entitled, 
‘* Characters,” by Epwarp Bunt, 
published in the year 1669. 


icterens! acne 
TO MAKE GINGER BEER. 


Mr. Epirtor. 

Sirn,—Mr. Matterson, chemist, Leeds, 

having observed in your valuable pub- 

lication, col. 344, a Receipt for Ginger 

Beer, handed to you by Mr. Wright; 

and knowing the same to be incorrect, 

has directed me to send you the fol- 

lowing. Iam, 

pro Edward Matterson, 
Your obt. and humble Servant, 

GEORGE SMITH. 


Receipt. 


Indian raw Sugar 2} oz. 
Carbonate of Soda 2 drams, 
Ginger in powder 1 ditto, mixed. 
This makes the first six powders, to be 
wrapt in blue papers. 
Tartaric Acid 2} drams, 
Essence of Lemons 12 drops, 
mixed together ; these will constitute 
the other six powders, wrapt in white 
paper. 
Directions. 
They may be taken in the manner 
as directed by E. Wright in your 
Imperial Magazine. 
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THE FABULOUS FOUNDATION OF THE 
POPEDOM: 


A TREATISE intended to shew that it 
cannot be proved that Peter was ever 
at Rome. Printed at Oxford, 1619. 
(The author, as appears from the De- 
dication, was Richard Bernard.) 

Although it is properly proclaimed 
to be the intention of the Editor not 
to admit into the Imperial Magazine 
Controversies on whole Systems of 
Divinity, yet an abstract of the con- 
tents of this old tract may be both 
amusing and instructive to your rea- 
ders; many of whom, though averse 
from Popery, may have suffered the 
opinion of Peter’s having resided at 
Rome, if not of his having been the 
first bishop of that church, to become 
settled in their minds, simply from its 
having been generally credited. 

The fabric of Popery rests on this 
foundation, that Peter was bishop of 
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Rome; and let Protestants bring what 
arguments they may, to convict Papists 
of errors in doctrine, and of vicious 
conduct, yet all will be unavailing, 
so long as they are permitted to take 
shelter under the authority of the apos- 
tle Peter, or of his supposed successor 
the Pope of Rome. It is, therefore, 
the object of the following Essay to 
prove, that so far from having been 
bishop of Rome, the apostle Peter 
was never in that city; and this will 
be done by appeals to the sacred 
Scriptures, to authentic history, and 
to common sense. 

It must be admitted to have been an 
ancient opinion, that Peter had been 
at Rome, and that he sealed the truth 
with his blood in that city:—but it 
must also be allowed, that antiquity 
of itself is not a sufficient warrant for 
us to place implicit faith in this opi- 
nion ; for there is an antiquity of error 
as well as of truth; nor has this story 
been first questioned in our day, as 
the cardinal Baronius would persuade 
us to believe: Whitakers and Mor- 
neus are evidences to the contrary ; 
and Marsilius Patavinus discussed 
the question in the days of the empe- 
ror Lodowick, about 200 (400) years 
ago. Even Bellarmine acknowledges 
that Wickliffe, and Williams his mas- 
ter, called this matter in question; 
and the archbishop of Spalatra men- 
tions Firmilianus in the days of Cy- 
prian, who doubted whether the bishop 
of Rome sat in Peter’s chair, and was 
his successor. Other writers on the 
same subject are, Valenus, Bale, L. 
Osiander, Reneccius, Functius, Mag- 
deburgensis, Illiricus, Sibrandus Lub- 
bertus, Polanus, Willet, Junius, Hel- 
vicus, Broughton, Rickerman, and 
others; who all had doubts whether 
the commonly received opinion of 
Peter’s residence at, or even visit to, 
Rome, were true. And, indeed, so 
strong are the arguments which these 
writers have advanced, that Bellar- 
mine is obliged to have recourse to a 
miserable shift; and to say, that it is 
neither requisite nor sufficient to make 
Peter bishop of Rome, to prove that 
he had been there.—(De rem Pontif. 
lib. ii, ¢. 1.) 

But though this is his assertion, he 
was well convinced of the importance 
of proving the affirmative of the pro- 
position ; and accordingly he labours 
mightily to make a good appearance 
of the matter. That his presence at 
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Rome was not sufficient to make the 
apostle bishop of that city, as’ we 
understand the word bishop, must be 
granted ; for then he had been bishop 
of Jerusalem, Caesarea, Samaria, Lyd- 
da, Joppa, Antioch, and Babylon; 
which Papists will not allow of. But, 
certainly, residence in a place was 
necessary, to constitute the apostle 
bishop of that place; and the reason 
given by the Popish champion, that 
Clement V., John XXII., Benedict 
XII., Clement VI., and Innocent VII. 
were made bishops in France, and 
there abode, is flatly contrary to 
Scripture, and the practice of the 
primitive church. And if Peter must 
be bishop, why not denominate his 
see from the place of his residence ? 
But before Bellarmine, all Popish 
writers made it necessary that he 
should reside at Rome; and for that 
purpose, they asserted that the see 
was transferred from Antioch; and 
they even affect to show the chair 
wherein he used to sit. 

It will be admitted, that the Cano- 
nical Scripture is entirely silent 
respecting any visit, or intended visit, 
of Peter to Rome; but considerable 
importance is attached by Papists to 
these words of our Saviour to this 
apostle, ‘‘ Feed my sheep,” and “ I 
will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven,” Matt. xvi. 19. 
They seek in these words his supre- 
macy; but by what quintessence of 
wit do they find Rome there? The 
most proper comment on the above 
quoted words, is contained in the 20th 
chapter of John, ver. 21 to 23; “ As 
my Father hath sent me, even so send 
I you. And when he had said this, he 
breathed on them, and said, Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost; whose soever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them ; 
and whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained.” There, no more is given 
to St. Peter than to any other apostle, 
a plenary power being given to each ; 
and the only reason which can be given 
why Peter is particularly mentioned is, 
that in the first instance, Matt. xvi, 19. 
he was first to acknowledge Jesus 
Christ as the Messiah; and in the se- 
cond place, having forfeited his apos- 
tleship by the denial of his Master, 
that dignity is restored to him in the 
words ‘* Feed my sheep.” That the 

wer of the keys was not exclusively 
in Peter, is plain from the practice of 
St. Paul; but if it must be, that the. 
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words of Christ put Peter into the 
possession of his bishopric at Rome, 
what reason can be given why he 
went, (as Bellarmine earnestly con- 
tends against Onuphrius that he did,) 
in the first place to Antioch, there to 
be bishop? If he was bishop of An- 
tioch for seven years before he went 
to Rome, why is it that Antioch does 
not possess the supremacy? How are 
we to know that the see was trans- 
ferred from Antioch to Rome, if there 
is no evidence of his having resided in 
the latter city? And when these ques- 
tions are answered, I would demand, 
did Christ speak these words to Peter 
as an apostle, or asabishop? If they 
were addressed to him as to a bishop, 
then Christ spake to him, not as toa 
prince of the apostles, but as to one 
mferior to them all: for the apostles 
eould and did make bishops, but no 
man could make an apostle but Jesus 
Christ himself. 

It has been urged, that Peter would 
necessarily choose the principal city 
ef the world for his principal seat; 
but this is merely begging the ques- 
tion: for if there be no evidence that 
he did choose this city for his princi- 
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pal seat, what men may imagine will | 


have little weight in an argument. 


But not only is there no evidence of | 


his having ever been at Rome; but 
there is the most positive proof that 
ean be expected on such a point, that 
he never was there: we will examine 
these reasons in order. 

The Papists say, that Peter went 
first to Rome in the second year of 
the emperor Claudius; but m the 
Scriptures we find him before, at that 
time and after, in Jerusalem, Judea, 
and the borders of that country ; be- 
yond which he never went until after 
the Council at Jerusalem, seven years 
after the second of Claudius. They 
also believe that he was bishop of 
Rome for the space of 25 years, after 
having been bishop of Antioch seven 
years; and that he suffered martyr- 
dom at the same time with the apos- 
tle Paul. But Epiphanius says that 
Paul suffered death in the 12th year of 
Nero; and Baronius fixes that event 
in. the 13th of that emperor, which 
was about 33 or 34 years after his con- 
version. Bellarmine himself allows 
that Peter abode in Judea five years, 
in Antioch’ seven, and at Rome 265, 
which added together make many 
more than Peter lived ; the Council at 
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Jerusalem was held in the 10th year 
from the conversion of St. Paul; to 
this adding seven years for his abede 
at Antioch, there remain but. nine 
years, instead of 25, for his residence 
at Rome; and as for what Eusebius 
says, that he founded a church at An- 
tioch, it is flatly against the authority 
of Scripture, Acts xi. 19, 26. 

A second reason for believing that 
Peter never was at Rome is, that his 
journeying thither, spoken of by Me- 
taphrastes, the revelation of the trans- 
lation of his seat from Antioch to 
Rome, mentioned in Gratian’s de- 
crees, and his death as described by 
Linus, who is said to have been his 
successor, are rejected as untruths by 
three learned cardinals, Baronius, 
Causanius, and Bellarmine. Again, 
the holy Scriptures are entirely silent 
on the subject; though the fact is said 
to be of so great importance by the 
Papists, as to be the foundation of 
their faith; all who do not believe it 
being accounted heretics. And surely 
if the Papists are right, it was much 
more important that Peter’s journey 
to Rome should be recorded, than that 
of Paul; and yet we find that the lat- 
ter went thither by revelation, though 
not one word is said of the journey of 
the former. 

A fourth reason is, the covenant 
made between Peter and Paul; that 
the former should go to the Jews, and 
the latter to. the Gentiles: which cove- 
nant was made on the effectual work 
of God, seen plainly in the ministry of 
Peter towards the Jews, and Paul 
towards the Gentiles: to the one was 
committed the gospel of the cireum- 
eision, and to the other the gospel of 
the uncireumcision, with the consent 
of the other apostles. Peter, there- 
fore, confined his labours principally 
to the Jews, to whom he wrote his 
Epistles ; and at the time of the Coun- 
eil at Jerusalem, seven years after the 
time when it is feigned that he had 
taken up his residence at Rome, the 
only instance which he could allege of 
his ministry among the Gentiles was, 
that which took place at Cezsarea, 
when Cornelius was converted. Un- 
less, therefore, we are to regard St. 
Peter as a _ covenant-breaker, we 
cannot suppese him to be bishop of 
Rome. 

It may be objected, that Paul 
preached to the Jews, and therefore 


there could be no harm in Peter’s- 
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preaching to the Gentiles; but this 
was out of the ordinary course: Paul 
was to offer salvation to the Jews, 
but he was principally sent to the 
Gentiles; Peter was more especially 
sent to the Jews, and therefore could 
not go to Rome, the principal seat of 
the Gentiles, to teach them. The Jews 
at Rome were few; and Peter could 
not leave so many myriads in Judea 
and in the East, to teach these few ata 
distanee : and when Paul was brought 
to Rome, long after Peter is said to 
have been bishop of that place, he 
found the Jews deplorably ignorant of 
Christianity ; which we cannot believe 
would have been the ease, if Peter 
had been so long employed in in- 
structing them. 

But the object of St. Peter’s visit to 
Rome deserves attention: it is indeed 
an uncommonly curious one. He did 
not take this journey to translate his 
seat from Antioch thither, to make 
the Pope the prince of prelates, and 
the Church of Rome the head of all 
churches,—no such thing ; but he came 
thither for no ether purpose than to 
oppose Simon Magus, who was broach- 
ing his heresies in that city. We are 
told of this Simon, that while resident 
in Judea he was prince of heretics, a 
great adversary of the apostles, and 
in a particular manner a malicious 
dealer against Peter; to avoid whom 
he fied from Judea to Rome. The 
book which contains this account gives 
to Peter the title of Prince of the Apos- 
tles; and this, which is contrary to 
Luke xxii, 25, 26. is sufficient to ren- 
der the story suspeeted by all Pro- 
testants. Neither do we read that 
Simon opposed St. Peter; rather he 
was struck with fear, requesting Pe- 
ter and John to pray for him ; and with 
regard to the flight of Simon to Rome 
to avoid Peter, it is rendered very 
improbable by the consideration, that 
the apostles did not continue at Sama- 
ria, where Simon was; but went to 
Jerusalem, leaving the magician be- 
hind them: and after that time the 
Scripture says nothing more concern- 
ing him. 

We have already mentioned the ig- 
norance of the Jews at Rome con- 
cerning Jesus Christ, as a reason for 
refusing our belief to the story of St. 
Peter’s being resident in that city 
when Paul was first carried thither ; 
and surely we must be led to entertain 
a very hamble opinion of the zeal and 
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power of the last-named apostle, if he 
was incapable of stopping the mouth 
of this heretic. Simon is described 
as deceiving and seducing the people : 
and though Paul! must have been there 
before, Peter must be sent for from 
Jerusalem or Antioch to do this work ; 
and this notwithstanding that Paul 
was more particularly sent to preach 
to the Romans. 

The manner of Simon’s travelling to 
Rome is variously described by au- 
thors ; but all these accounts are sufli- 
ciently curious to deserve mention: 
Eusebius says he went by sea; this 
Egesippus denies, asserting that he 
flew through the air; to whieh Cle- 
ment adds, that he was lifted up of 
devils ; and Sulpitius confirms the ae- 
count of Clement, saying that he was 
bore along by two evil spirits. It is 
most commonly reported that the con- 
test was between Simon and Peter; 
but Cyril, Sulpitius, Ambrose, and 
Gregory Turonensis, say he was over- 
come by Peter and Paul. Egesippus 
and Clement describing the event say, 
that in the conflict he fell down and 
broke his legs and joints; of which he 
some time after died. Eusebius re- 
ports that the conflict was im the reign 
of Claudius ; but Egesippus makes it 
to be towards the end of the reign of 
Nero, who on account of the death of 
Simon put Peter to death: so that by 
this reckoning the apostle was 25 years 
in conquering this soreeror, though he 
came post to Rome for this express 
purpose, by the inspiration of God, 
and fenced with divine armour. Bel- 
larmine, indeed, endeavours te save 
the credit of the apastle’s power; but 
at the same time involves himself in a 
confusion from which there is no re- 
tracting: he asserts, that though the 
apostle came to the imperial city for 
the purpose of putting down the prince 
of heresies, yet he quitted it again 
without having accomplished his pur- 
pose; and that Simon continued to 
flourish until Peter came again. 

But what we have already related 
forms but a small part of the contra- 
dictions in which Popish writers in- 
volve themselves to support a fable. 
Bellarmine says, that Peter continued 
in Judea but five years after Christ’s 
passion; but Onuphrius says nine: 
Bellarmine reports, that the apostle 
went to Rome in the second of Clau- 
dius; which Cajetane denies, affirm- 
ing that he was at Jerusalem in the 
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sixth or seventh year of that emperor. 
Some Popish authors believe that he 
went from Jerusalem to Rome; but 
Anacletus will have it that Antioch 
was his seat before he went to Rome; 
this Onuphrius denies, placing him 
first at Rome, then at Antioch, and 
afterwards at Rome again; and Ante- 
rius the Pope, according to Nicepho- 
rus, speaks also of his seat at Alex- 
andria. Bellarmine and other authors 
place the apostle at Antioch for seven 
years; which the Cardinal Cortesius 
reduces to five, adding these words, 
*‘Nullum gravem authorem septen- 
nium illud approbare ;” and these are 
but a part of the stories which have 
been invented to uphold this prolific 
belief. 

The contradictions between them, 
regarding Peter’s abode in Rome, are 
as great as those respecting his arrival 
there. Some make him resident at 
his bishopric 25 years ; but Onuphrius 
reports that he kept both that and 
Antioch at the same time. Bellar- 
mine says he was absent for a few 
years, and Cortesius 16 years, from 
the 11th of Claudius to the 30th of 
Nero, the year before he died, ac- 
cording to the same accounts. But 
if a true chronology be made of St. 
Paul’s travels, from the time of his 
conversion to his death, it will appear 
that St. Peter was not at Rome during 
the first-named apostle’s life; and, 
consequently, as they are supposed 
to have died nearly about the same 
period, St. Peter could never have 
resided at Rome. 

St. Paul was converted in the year 
after our Lord’s passion, in the year 
of Christ 35, and 19th of Tiberius. 
Baronius affirms that Peter and Paul 
suffered in the 13th of Nero; and 
Epiphanius refers this event to the 
12th of that emperor, which will be 
the 33rd or 34th after our Lord’s death; 
and this is more likely to be correct 
than what Bellarmine advances, that 
Paul suffered in the 37th year after his 
conversion : for from the 19th of Tibe- 
rius, the year of Paul’s conversion, to 
the beginning of the 12th of Nero, are 
33 years, one month, three weeks, and 
12 days. It is granted by Bellarmine, 
and not denied by any, that Peter was, 
during the first five years of Paul’s 
conversion, in Judea and its neigh- 
bourhood, as is concluded from Acts 
ix. 32 to 43, x. 241048, and xi. 2. 
Gal.i.18, Then, after seven years 





more, when Paul went from Jerusa- 
lem to Tarsus, Acts ix. 30. Gal. ii. 11. 
and then to Antioch, where he abode 
with Barnabas a whole year, Acts xi. 
26. and then both were seat to Jeru- 
salem with relief to the saints, Acts xi. 
30. which was in the 13th of Paul’s 
conversion, Peter was not at Rome, 
neither had been there; for Bellar- 
mine allows these seven years to be 
spent at Antioch; at which place he 
supposes Peter to have been bishop at 
this time. But that this supposition, 
and his planting a church there, at 
least at this time, is incorrect, appears 
from this: that no apostle taught first 
at Antioch, Acts viii. 1. and xi. 19, 20. 
The first person of note was Barnabas, 
who brought Paul from Tarsus, Acts xi. 
25, 26. which needed not to have been 
done if Peter had been there before. 
Besides, before Paul went to Antioch, 
Peter was at Jerusalem, Acts xi. 2.; 
and when Paul came with Barnabas to 
Antioch, Peter was in prison at Jeru- 
salem, Acts xii. 3. so that for 12 years 
of Paul’s conversion, Peter not having 
been at Antioch, could not have been 
at Rome. 
[To be concluded in our next.} 
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CHEMICAL ESSAYS, BY H. B. 
FEB. 15, 1821. 


Essay I.—On Caloric. 


Catoric is that principle which has 
been termed heat, fire, matter of heat, 
and igneous fluid. It pervades all 
nature, and is contained in all bodies. 
It is that principle which supports 
animal and vegetable life; for when 
an animal or vegetable is deprived of 
it to a certain extent, it inevitably 
perishes. When.a sufficient quantity 
of it is accumulated in our bodies, it 
produces a peculiar sensation, which 
we term heat; the abstraction of 
which by other bodies, containing a 
smaller quantity, produces the sensa- 
tion to which we give the name of 
cold. We are not to suppose, how- 
ever, that a frigorific principle actually 
exists: the sensation of cold which 
we experience, is to be attributed en- 
tirely to the abstraction of caloric. 
This principle has a continual ten- 
dency to promote equilibrium of tem- 
perature in all bodies: for if a body 
which contains a small quantity of 
caloric be brought near to, or in con- 
tact with, a body which contains a 
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large quantity, the latter will impart 
its excess to the former, until an equi- 
librium is established. 

In prosecuting this important sub- 
ject, we shall consider first the nature 
of caloric; secondly, its effects upon 
different bodies; thirdly, the laws by 
which it is regulated; fourthly, the 
quantities which different substances 
contain; and lastly, the sources of the 
variations of temperature, and the 
application of these to practical che- 
mistry. 


1. The Nature of Caloric. 


Different opinions have been enter- 
tained with regard to the nature of 
caloric: some have supposed that it 
is not a material agent, but that it 
arises from violent motion in the inter- 
nal parts of bodies ; whilst others con- 
ceive it to be a subtile, active fluid, 
which pervades all bodies. Bacon, 
Boyle, Newton, and Macquer, enter- 
tained the former opinion; whilst 
Homberg, Lundey, and Boerhaave, 
together with the greater number of 
chemists, advocated the latter. Ba- 
con, finding that motion and percus- 
sion increased the temperature of 
bodies, concluded that heat arose 
from the vibration of their particles : 
he says, heat is an expansive motion, 
tending to dilate the body in which it 
happens ; although, however, there is 
a tendency in the smaller particles to 
expand, this motion is restrained, and 
a kind of vibration is produced: his 
words are, “‘ Calor est motus expansi- 
vus, cohibitus et nitens per partes 
minores.” The following facts appear 
to confirm this opinion. 

If a piece of iron be placed upon an 
anvil, and forcibly struck for a length 
of time, it becomes heated ; and if the 
beating be continued, the iron arrives 
at a state of ignition. Ifa solid body 
rapidly revolves round another body, 
considerable heat is produced ; and if 
the motion be very rapid, ignition 
takes place. Two pieces of hard wood 
may be kindled by friction; and it is 
well known that caloric is generated 
by the collision of flint and steel. 

Those who favoured the opinion 
that caloric was material, supposed 
that in these instances the caloric 
contained in the body was driven out 
by the efforts of the motion and per- 
cussion, which forced the particles 
into a siate of greater aggregation. 
Some modern chemists, however, 





have endeavoured to shew that this’ 
explanation is insufficient, and have 
adopted the opinion of Bacon. Rum- 
ford had observed, that in the boring 
of cannon much heat is rendered sen- 
sible by the friction of the borer. To 
ascertain its quantity, he fixed a solid 
cylinder of brass in a trough filled 
with water; and having adapted the 
borer to it, it was made to revolve at 
the rate of 32 times in a minute. Heat 
was soon excited: in an hour the tem- 
perature had risen from 60° to 107° ; 
and in two hours and a half the water 
was brought to boil, the quantity of 
the water being 18lbs: the apparatus 
itself, which weighed 15lbs. was raised 
to the same temperature: the source 
of this caloric, he conceives, could not 
arise from a diminution of capacity 
for caloric, since the capacity of the 
borings of the metal he found to be 
the same as that of the solid metal ; 
that the atmospheric air had no share 
in producing the heat, was evident 
from the circumstance of the apparatus 
being surrounded with water; nor 
could it be produced by the water, 
since that underwent no chemical 
change; and the other surrounding 
bodies, instead of communicating, 
received the heat that was generated. 
He concludes, that any thing which 
any insulated body or bodies can fur- 
nish without limitation, “‘ cannot pos- 
sibly be a material substance ;” and he 
adds, “‘ it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to form any distinct idea 
of any thing capable of being excited 
and communicated, in the manner the 
heat was excited and communicated 
in these experiments, except it be 
motion.” 

’ Boyle made two pieces of brass to 
rub against each other in the ex- 
hausted receiver of an air-pump; by 
which means he guarded against any 
deception which might be supposed to 
arise from the communication of calo- 
ric by surrotnding bodies ; still, how- 
ever, a sensible degree of heat was 
soon excited. Pictet and Mr. Davy 
made some similar experiments; the 
effects of which were the same; and 
they were led to draw similar conclu- 
sions. Mr. Davy, by rubbing toge- 
ther two pieces of ice, caused a suffi- 
cient degree of heat to melt them. In 
this experiment, he did not conceive 
that the heat arose from a diminution 
of capacity; for water has a greater 
Capacity for caloric than ice; nor 
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could it have arisen from any chemical 
action of the atmospheric air, since 
ice is not acted on by air or any of 
its principles. In other experiments, 
caloric was evolved when the friction 
was excited in vacuo. From these 
experiments,.Mr. Davy inferred, that 
caloric must be derived from the 
motion and vibration of the particles 
of bodies, since he conceived it impos- 
sible to account for its production in 
any other way. 

The opinion which other chemists 
maintain, namely, that caloric is a 
material substance, is also supported 
by a number of facts: if, for example, 
calorie be applied to a body, whether 
solid, fluid, or aerial, the bulk of that 
body is very much enlarged: thus, 
when caloric is applied to water, it 
increases its velume 1800 times; and 
when it is applied te atmospheric air, 
or any gas, a very considerable expan- 
sion takes place: now upon the sup- 
position that caloric is a mere vibra- 
tory motion, consisting of an alternate 
contraction and dilatation of the minute 
particles of bodies, it is impossible to 
account for the permanent increase of 
volume which takes place. Again, 
Pictet found that a thermometer intro- 
duced into the exhausted receiver of 
an air-pump, indicated both an in- 
crease and decrease of temperature ; 
and Count Rumford shewed, that this 
takes place when the thermometer is 
introduced into the Torricellian vacu- 
um. On immersing the apparatus 
with the thermometer into a quantity 
ef warm water, an increase of tempe- 
rature was indicated; when intro- 
duced into cold water, the tempcra- 
ture was decreased: these experi- 
ments are very much relied on by the 
advocates of the materiality of caloric ; 
for in these cases there is no medium 
by which the vibratory motion can be 
produced. 

The radiation of caloric is regarded 
as ahother proof of its materiality. 
Something is thrown out in straight 
lines from heated bodies, which can 
be reflected and condensed ; and which 
falling upon other bodies, increases 
their temperature: now it is diflicult 
to conceive of a vibratory motion 
obeying these laws, and producing 
these effects. Lastly, the rays of the 
sun, which are proved to contain calo- 
ric, apart from the rays of light, are in 
favour of the opinion, that caloric is a 
material substance. The only difli- 





culty which remains, therefore, in 
establishing this opinion is, to ac- 
count for the fact of caloric being pro- 
duced by friction and percussion. 

Independent of the conclusions 
which have been drawn by those who 
consider caloric to be a vibratory mo- 
tion of the particles of bodies; those 
who have adopted the opposite opi- 
nion have come to different conclu- 
sions, by explaining, in a different 
manner, the experiments of their op- 
ponents: thus, for instance, they re- 
gard the caloric arising from percus- 
sion, as an effect of the condensation 
of the particles of that body which is 
submitted to percussion: the parti- 
cles, they maintain, are forced into a 
more intimate union ; and the caloric 
which they contain is evolved. Dr. 
Murray says, ‘‘ [t is far from being 
improbable, that the part of the body 
submitted to friction, and giving out 
the caloric in consequence of it, may 
receive caloric from the rest of the 
mass; owing to the elasticity of that 
agent, or its tendency to exist every 
where in a state of equilibrium. In 
the separation of the particles, calorie 
may flow from every side; the layer 
of mattcr immediately in contact with 
the surface, in a state of friction, may 
afford a quantity, which may be sup- 
plied from the matter contiguous to it ; 
and thus a constant evolution may be 
kept up. Nor is it impossible, but 
that this may extend to a considerable 
distance from the surface to which the 
friction is applied ; and even thro’ dif- 
ferent kinds of matter, if they are in 
contact.’”’ He conceives, that there is 
an analogy in these cases between 
caloric and electricity, as it regards 
their production, tending to establish 
his position. By friction, electricity 
is excited and forced out, while a new 
portion is received from the matter in 
contact with the electric substance, 
and ultimately from the earth itself. 
By this means a constant evolution is 
keptup. Inthe same manner, he con- 
tends that caloric may follow the same 
laws. 

There certainly appears to be an 
analogy in this instance; still, how- 
ever, it may be very much doubted 
whether this can explain, in a satis- 
factory manner, the evolution and 
supply of caleric, which take place 
upon percussion. It is difficult to con- 
ceive in what way caloric is accumu- 
lated in such a large quantity, when 
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a piece of iron is beat by a hammer 
for a length of time. 

Berthollet has shewn, by some ex- 
periments, that the caloric which is 
produced by percussion, is entirely 
owing to the reduction of volume, or 
condensation, which takes place. He 
subjected different metals, gold, sil- 
ver, copper, and iron, of the same size, 
to the stroke of the press, by which 
the impression is made on coin, and 
ascertained the heat produced, by 
throwing the piece of metal into water, 
immediately after the percussion, hav- 
ing previously ascertained by experi- 
ment the relation existing between a 
certain temperature produced in the 
water, and the temperature of the 
metal plunged into it, so as to draw 
the conclusion to what temperature it 
was raised by percussion. At the first 
stroke, the greatest degree of heat 
was produced; at the second, less 
heat was evolved; and at the third, 
still less. 

Berthollet farther discovered, that 
condensation takes place, when bodies 
are subjected to percussion, and this 
he was convinced of from the differ- 
ence of speeific gravity which occurs 
after bodies have been struck: the 
specific gravity of copper before it 
was struck was 8.8529, after the first 
stroke it was 8.8898, and after the se- 
cond 8.9081: that of silver previ- 
ous to percussion, was 10.4667; after 
being struck it was 10.4838. The dif- 
ferent metals, too, gave more heat, as 
they suffered a greater condensation, 
copper having its temperature more 
raised than silver or gold, and its den- 
sity being more increased by the ope- 
ration, From these experiments, there- 
fore, it is presumed that heat arises 
from condensation. 

Some have attempted to discover 
whether caloric is material, by ascer- 
taining whether there is any difference 
in the weight of those bodies which 
have been exposed to it. Buffon, and 
others, made experiments of this na- 
ture; and although the results were 
favourable to the opinion that caloric 
is material, inasmuch as bodies ex- 
posed to heat indicated an increase 
of their absolute weight; still it was 
observed, that the sources of fallacy 
were numerous, and that the trifling 
increase of gravity might be ascribed 
to other circumstances. 

Dr. Fordyce, Count Rumford, and 
other chemists, have made several ex- 
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periments, with a view to determine 
whether caloric is subject to gravita- 
tion. The result of their experiments 
has been, that caloric produces no 
augmentation of weight in those bo- 
dies in which it is accumulated; on 
the contrary, some of their experiments 
seemed to indicate a diminution ra- 
ther than an increase. We may sup- 
pose, however, that caloric, although 
it may be material, is such a subtile 
fluid, that its gravity cannot be ascer- 
tained by experiment, Its existence 
in a radiant state, in the solar beam, 
seems to be the only conclusive argu- 
ment in favour of its materiality. A 
decided opinion, however, cannot be 
given; the presumption, perhaps, is 
in favour of its actual existence. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Poetry. 


ODE TO THE GENIUS OF COLLINS. 
BY R. T. 


Hark! I hear m oe lyre, 
A spirit mid thy Ae and su len otale s! 
A hand sweeps wildly thro’ thy quiv’ring wire 
As fancy o’er thee spreads her radiant wings! 
Ne mortal touch awakes thee now ; 
I know that sad and pallid brow, 
That starting step and restless eye, 
And song c. mourning ecstasy— 
— O shaded bard, and art thou near, 
Who woke those wilder’d chords of fear? 
Ruling the rapt and trembling soul, 
That shrinks before thy dark and dread con- 
trol! 


Beyond the faint and shadowy forms 
That haunt the earth, or fill the sky, 
Thro’ fancied realms, that lie 

Above this mortal bound of calms and storms, 
Ere spheres their radiant course began, 
His bold enthusiast spirit ran, 
And wander’d thro’ those paths sublime, 
Untrodden by the march of Time, 
Where Fate unfolds no book of doom, 
Nor Natare sighs o’er beauty’s tomb 5 
But the immortal Sisters, there 
For ever braid their golden hair, 
And bind the Amaranth flowers that glow 
On Pheebus’ bright and sacred brow ; 
But startled at the vision bright, 

His spirit bow’d, and sank in mental night. 


Who now shall breathe, with lips of fire, 
The spirit of that sacred band, 
Who first awak’d the Muse’s lyre 

On Greecia’s laurell’d strand ? 

O sov’reign of the wildly varied song ! 
"Twas thine to roll the voice along 
That charm’d her sons of elder lore, 
To Nature, Truth, and Genius true : 
What beauties burst upon thy view, 
As with a Prophet's hand, thou bore 
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"The garb that veil’d their charms before ! 
And the throng’d passions stood confest, 
And rais’d their throne within thy throbbing 
breast. 


sweet and sol egan ; 
Flowers on her brow and feathers in her hand ; 
And sang of Persian maids, how royal Abbas 
woos 
In shepherd guise ; the ruthless Tartar band ; 
And Hassan mid the desart faint and wan.— 


What angel spirit wakes thee now, 
With distant shouts of joy and love, 
And hangs enamour’d o’er thy trembling strings ? 
Forms 2 untold delight around her move, 
And myrtles bind her brow ; 
And ever at each magic close 
Spontaneous scenes of beauty rose, 
And young Desire rejoicing flings 
His purple light of love around, 
And whisper’d it was Hope’s enchanted ground. 


Too soon she fled; for hark, in mingled strain, 
Of love and hate sad murmurs rose ; 
Now strung to bitterness and pain, 
And now the song in tenderest feeling flows. 
O curst with love’s excess ; 
And happier had’st thou lov’d her less, 
Pale Jealousy! thee none shall aid, 
«Still changing and of all afraid ;” 
Sad Melancholy, from her midnight cave, 
Heard the voice, and reckless laid 
‘Her hand amid the changeful strings ; 
But from the chords such plaintive sounds 
she brings, 
As well might suit the chambers of the grave. 


Now comes a louder strain, 

—lIp sounds of mild and varied flow ; 

Dark fleeting shadows haunt the plain ; 
Swift as the winds, Fear struck the chords of 


woe, 
And onward fled. 
Hark, the dirges of the dead! 
Panting for blood : lo! dark, Revenge, 
With desperate hand and eye of flame, 
. That told the work from whence he came, 
Awoke the thunder of the lyre ; 
And struck with mingled horrors strange 
Dropt his uplifted hand, and quench’d his 
deadly ire.— 


Unrivall’d Bard! O Natare’s son, 

Too soon thy meed of fame was won; 

O had the fatal Sisters spar’d, 

W hat had not then thy genius dar’d! 

For Nature rul’d with high control, 

And flung her mantle o’er thy soul ! 
While Joy awakes his heart-strung lay, 
And Pity weeps her soul away ; 

While Nature’s wonders tow’r sublime 
Above the flight of Fate and Time ; 

So long thy pictur’d truths shall live, 

And hallow’d throbs of raptare give 

To those whose spirits spurn the earth, 
And: stamp them of a nobler birth ; 
Whose deathless claims may none inherit, 
But such as boast thy forceful spirit ! 
—Where breathes thy solemn musie wild? 
Are sad and sorrowing souls beguil’d 





Mid the mansions pf the dead, 

Hearing thy sounds of holy dread? 

Or dost thou on some rocky steep 

Thy melancholy vigils keep? 

Or dress the sod where Freedom fell ? 

Or Pity’s softest cadence swell? 

Or bid the tide of music flow, 

Whilst flowers of Amaranth round thee blow ? 
And angel forms delighted hear 

Thy heaven-born strains to fancy dear? 


et 


STANZAS 


TO THE MEMORY OF BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ. 
P. R. As AND HISTORICAL PAINTER TO HIS 
LATE MAJESTY GEORGE III, MOST RE~ 
SPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO HIS FAMILY, 
BY MR. S&S. HUGHES. 


THO’ awful is the closing scene 

When Wisdom, Worth, and Virtue die, 
Onr bosoms feel the bitter pang, 

And sorrow prompts th’ incessant sigh. 


Yet blessed is the closing scene, 
When life’s vicissitudes are past ; 

Th’ immortal part from dross refin’d 
Soars to those joys that ever last. 


And happy is the closing scene, 
When resignation marks the hour ; 
When peace and hope possess the breast, 
The sting of Death has lost its pow’r. 


Most happy is that closing scene, 
Attendant angels hov’ring nigh, 

Sent to conduct the right soul 
To blissful realms beyond the sky. 


This is the good man’s closing scene, 
— oom mach honour’d West, was thine ! 
(Thy mild and tranquil spirit flown 
To mourn a friend, osha x 
The dateous sigh, the filial tear, 
Thy offspring shed around thy urn ; 
My humble Mase in gratitude, 
Aue his name for whom I monrn. 





Thy wondrous Works insuring fame, 
To distant ages handed down ; 

The talents which thou didst possess 
Will to posterity be known ! 


But we who knew thy private worth,— 
The social virtues that adorn’d 

The blameless tenor of thy life, 
By us thou art sincerely mourn’d. 


a 
THE LAST DAY, 


Tempus erit quo cuncta sileut.—OV1D, 
Hong! the tremendous trumpet shakes the 
skies : 
Louder, and still more dreadful, is its sound! 
As on its notes terrifically pour 
Down from th’ etherial realms of bliss, and rol] 
To earth’s remotest confines ;—swell as they 


fly, 
And strike with dire dismay. The heart of 


man, 
Affrighted flies for refuge to the rocks, 
1’ escape impending danger ; but behold 
The rock » partake the speedy devastation. 
The lightnings flash, the thunders dismal soar, 
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Planets, and stars, and comets too, are hurl’d 

Down from the wide expansive blaze of light 

To earth’s convulsive regions ; and the sun 

Ceases to spread one vivifying ra 

O’er the bewilder’d scene : Nor does the moon 

Shoot forth her cheerful soul-reviving beams 

Upon the bursting chaos. Hark! again 

Does Gabriel’s trumpet rend the air,—pro- 
claims, 

«‘ That the imperial Judge of all mankind, 

Sits on a fiery chariot in the clouds, 

To judge the silent dead.” The yawning earth 

Obeys the dread command, and sighs and groans 

Proclaim their swift departure from the grave, 

The sea unfolds her liquid crrtains now, 

And yields her captur'd sons of Adam up, 

To know their ever final destiny ! 


See! the great throne of Majesty appears, 

Of purest white, and bears the King of kings : 
At whose terrific presence earth and heav’n 
Like lightning fly; but find no safe abode, 

For “ time (fleeting time) shall be no longer.” 
The dead are wafted thro’ the bursting clouds, 
And as they fly, look down upon the earth 

To take along farewell. The books are op’d— 
The candidates of earth are soon arrang’d 
Around the pure white massy throne to hear 
Tkeir doom. 

Each anxious eye is fix’d upon the Judge, 

As he commands the blessed to appear 

In yon bright heav’nly regions ; there to dwell 
Throughout eternity. But the wicked 

Soon are hurl’d into yon burning lake 

Of fire and brimstone—anknown, unsolaced 


wail! 
There the tormented miserable throng, 
Shall be the sport of devils and danm’d spirits ; 


Weep, wail, and gnash their teeth, with the 
read pain 

Of the dark, dreary, endless fire of hell 

Throughout eternity. ab 


Lostwithiel, Oct. 24, 1820. 
THE EGYPTIAN LOTOS. 


The following beautiful Verses are from the pen 
the Rev. Thomas Maurice, author of vari- 
ous works relative to India. 


EMBLEM sublime of that primordial pow’r 
ES on the ball aie fh of err mov'd ; fone! 

hat pens nt thy charms, majestic flow’! 
By cotrtal honour’d and by gods belov’d? 


From Ethiopia’s lofty mountains roll’d, 
Where Nile’s p stream through gladden’d 
In d strains thy praise was hymn’d of 
old, 
And still resounds on Ganges’ faithful shores. 
Within thy beauteous coral’s full-blown bell 
Long since the Immortals plac’d their fond 
abode ; 
There, day’s bright source, Osiris,Jov'd to dwell, 
White by his side enamour’d Isis glowd. 
Hence, not unconscious to his orient beam, 
At dawn’s first blush thy radiant petals spread, 
Drink th’ effulgence of the solar stream, 
And as he mounts, sfill brighter glories shed : 





When at their noontide height, his fervid rays 
In a bright delage burst on Cairo’s spires, 
With what new lustre then thy beauties blaze, 
Full of the god, and radiant with his fires ! 


To brave the Tropic’s fiery beam is thine, 

Till in the distant west his splendours fade ; 

Then, too, thy beauty and thy fire decline, 

With morn to rise with lovelier charms ar- 
ray’d. 

What mystic treasures in thy form conceal’d, 

Perpetual transport to the sage supply! 

Where Nature in her secret plans reveal’d, 

Awes wond’ring man, and charms th’ exploring 
eye. 


From thy prolific vase and fertile seeds 

Are trac'd her grand regenerating pow’rs ; 

Life springing warm from loaih'd putrescence 
breeds, 

And lovelier germs shoot forth, and brighter 

flow’rs. 

Thus, from Arabia borne, on golden wing, 

The Phoenix on the sun’s bri it altar dies ; 

Bat from his flaming bed refulgent springs, 

And rs saga with bolder plumes the sapphire 
skies. 


Nor food to th’ enlighten’d mind alone, 

Substantial nutriment thy root bestow’d ; 

In Famine’s valture-fangs did Egypt groan, 
ab 


From thy rich bounteous horn ance flow’d. 
Hence th’ immortal race in Thebes rever’d 


But far beyond the bounds of Afric borne, 

Thy honours flourish’d ’mid Thibetian snows, 
Thy fow’r the Lama’s gilded shrine adorn, 
And Brahme and on thy flow’rs repose. 
Where’er fair Science dawn’d on Asia’s shoré, 
Where’er her hallow’d voice Devotion rais’d, 
We see thee graven on the glowing ore, 

And ona thousand sparkling gems emblaz’d. 


Four —— summers have thy pride sur- 
vey’d; 

Thy Pharaohs moulder in their marble tombs ; 

Oblivion’s wings the Pyramids shall shade, 

But thy fair family unfading blooms ! 

Still ’mid these ruin’d towns, admir’d, rever’d, 

Wave high thy foliage, and secure expand ; 

These vast, but crambling piles by nen were 


rear’d, 
But thou wert form’d by an immortal hand. 
bate ie charms alone thy charms shall 
e, 
With being’s self thy beauteous tribe decline ; 
Oh! living, may thy flow’rs my temples shade, 
And decorate, when dead, my eavied shrine ! 


im 


TO THE CUCKOO, 


ON HEARING IT FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
MAY 2, 1820. 


AH! welcome Messenger of Spring, 

I hear thy coarse, + well-known, voice 
With genuine joy, fort ost bring 
News that makes as all rejoice, / 
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The peasant and the village swain, 
Lightly trip it o’er the plain, 
ith the merry dance  g° round, 
Stimulated by thy sound. ‘ 
And hear thee hail the blest retarn of Spring, 
Or requiems te departed Winter sing. 


A double welcome, happy bird— 

I give thee, tho’ thou art so coy ;— 

For long it is since last I heard 

Thy notes, that with them bring such joy. 
For now the fields in verdure clad, 
The trees no more supinely sad, 
Bat cover’d with a verdant green, 
And blossoms lovely to be seen ; 

And all’the feather’d tribe help thee to sing, 

A happy welcome to returning Spring. 


Why is it that thou wilt not stay 

The year around till Spring again ? 

Do other Springs call thee away, . 

And tempt thee o’er the boisterous main? 
Or is our Summer over-warm* 
Or does our Winter’s cold alarm ? 
Or does thy fondness for the Spring, 
Keep thee always on the wing? 

As Fashion’s sons seek happiness below, 

And look for pleasure in delusive show. 


Yes, bird of pleasure, thou dost seize 

By far (to me) the epost time 

Ofall the year, thyself to please, 

In visiting our changeful clime ; 
Had I thy wings, I too would fly, 
When Wint’ry clouds infest the sky ; 
And when the Summer’s heat draws on, 
With pleasure, that with thee I’d shun. 

And joyfully along my way, I’d wing 

From clime to clime, enjoying always Spring. 

D. BROUGH. 


66, Queen-street, Cheapside, London. 
* The Cuckoo is rarely heard after June. 


gh 
A FRAGMENT. 


WHEN lost in thought my soul doth soar 
Beyond where wandering comets fly, 
Imagination hears the choir 

That hymns the concert of the sky. 


No superstition there doth dwell, 

To check their wild seraphic lyres, 

Bat all can join the song to swell, 

And love their sweet-tun’d breast inspires. 


There with their Saviour and their God, 
Majestic in bright glory crown’d, 

e saints adore redeeming blood, 
And heaven’s high arch repeats the sound. 


Methinks I hear the concert break 
Upon this raptar’d soul of mine ; 
Bat.O my words are far too weak 
To tell of music so divine. 


Their instruments, we cannot know, 
In sweet harmonic strains unite, 
While angels and archangels blow 
Such strains as yield to delight. 


But, hark! where can those notes be found? 
These cannot be terrestrial strings, 

Those chords must be an angel’s sound, 
That hovers o’er me with his wings. 





Hark now the sounds more strongly rise, 
And other instruments combine ! 

This must be music from the skies, 
That charms this raptur’d soul of mine. 


The sweet-ton’d trio now declines, 
And silent rapture makes a pause, 
Till all at once the choir begins, 

And list’ning worlds return applause. 
O thou great, wise, eternal King, 
Inspire my soul, my passions raise, 
Till borne on faith’s triumphant wing, 
I join that choir to sing thy praise. 


TE 
On the Atonement. 


Mr. EpiTor. 

S1r,—In the Imperial Magazine for 
March 1821, you profess it was your 
intention to publish that month an 
article you had received on the 
Atonement, had not your premises 
been destroyed by fire. And engag- 
ing it shall speedily appear, if another 
copy be sent you; and presuming 
that the allusion is to a little produc- 
tion of my pen, on that momentous 
subject, I now again send you my 
thoughts, as I think many of my 
brethren form-erroneous views of this 
most important doctrine, when. ap- 
plied to the character our Lord deli- 
neates, Mark xii. 30, 31. Ephesians 
iii. 17, 18, 19.; 1 Thess. v. 23. 1 John 
iii. 3, 6. and John iv. 13, 16. 

The word atone, has two meanings 
given to it by the religious world ; and 
strange as it may appear, those mean- 
ings seem to be in direct opposition 
to each other. The only. sense in 
which the Scriptures use it, in its 
application to the above character, 
appears to be the following; At-One ; 
Union, Concord, Harmeny, Agreement, 
involving in it the idea of two parties, 
formerly at variance, being now per- 
fectly reconciled through some inter- 
vening medium, Rom. v.11. And the 
idea attaching to this term, implies 
that a propitiatory offering has been 
made, whereby this reconciliation is 
effected ; and that when this end is 
accomplished, the cause which in- 
duced the former separation is alto- 
gether annihilated ; and the two par- 
ties are as completely one, not only as 
though no enmity had ever subsisted 
between them, but as though they now 
formed one constituent indissoluble 
body. Agreeable to this, are our Savi- 
our’s declarations:—‘“‘ As thou, Fa- 
ther, art in me, and I in thee, that the 
also may be one in us.—I in them, an 
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thou in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one; and that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me, and 
hast loved them, as thou hast loved 
me.—I am in my Father, ‘and ye in 
me, and I in you.—I am the vine, ye 
ere the branches. Abide in me and I 
in you. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine, no more can ye, except ye abide 
in me.” 

This; according to my apprehension, 
is the real import of the word Atone, 
and with this view.of it, other parts of 
Scripture perfectly accord; repre- 
senting man as naturally at variance 
and at enmity with his Maker; but, 
that whosoever believes in, and re- 
ceives Christ as his all-sufficient Sa- 
viour, this faith, by the operation of 
the Spirit of God, has such a renovat- 
ing influence, where it is permitted to 
act in allits sanctifying energy, that 
man’s nature is again transformed 
into the image and likeness of God, 
wherein he was first created; for, 
“ whosoever shall confess that Jesus 
is the Son of God, God dwelleth in 
him, andhe in God.” Hence we read, 


“ As he is, so are we in this world. 
And every man that hath this hope in 
him, purifieth himself even as he is 


pure.—He that doeth righteousness is 
righteous, even ashe is righteous.— 
That ye might be filled with all the 
fulness of God.”—That being sancti- 
fied wholly, the “ whole spirit, and 
soul, and body, be preserved blame- 
less unto the coming of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.—Faithful is he that 
calleth you, who also will do it.— 
Whereby are given unto us exceeding 
great and preqjous premises, that by 
these ye might be partakers of the 
Divine nature.—He that is joined unto 
the Lord, is one spirit.” 

Now, although the justified be- 
liever, in a measure participates in 
these privileges, yet we see, by all 
the foregoing texts, and which might 
be multiplied by innumerable others, 
that itis not to babes, but to fathers 
in Christ, to those only who are fully 
sanctified, they apply in all their ple- 
nitude ; and those can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth 
them. For the promise of Christ is, 
“My Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him. And I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with 





you for ever ; even the Spirit of trath, 
whom the world cannot receive, be- 
cause it seeth him not, neither know- 
eth him. But ye know him, for he 
dwelleth with you, and shall be in 
you.” It is in the foregoing sense, 
that I receive the term Atone, as being 
altogether appropriate to the state of 
a fully sanctified soul ; and as holding 
forth the means whereby this gracious 
work is accomplished. 

But there is another meaning at- 
tached to this term, which seems to 
be more generally received by my 
brethren, in relation to a sanctified be- 
liever, and in which sense I must re- 
ject it, in toto, when applied to that 
character; namely, that such is the in- 
firmity of human nature, that imper- 
fection, short-comings, non-perform- 
ance, and involuntary transgression, 
mar their best actions. They contend, 
that the Fall hath so completely debi- 
litated the powers and faculties of the 
soul, that unbounded love, infinite ho- 
liness, and unlimited power combined, 
are inadequate to counteract its dire 
effects, to reinstate it in its primeval 
rectitude, and enable man to keep the 
pure and holy law of God; but that 
the most sanctified believer m Christ, 
every moment needs the application 
of the blood of Jesus, to expiate for his 
violation of it:. Therefore, in this 
sense, of its being a sacrifice to ex- 
piate for transgression, to purge from 
guilt, to heal a breach of God’s com- 
mandments, to satisfy for infirmities, 
to avert anger incurred by non-per- 
formance, to reconcile for imperfec- 
tion, to answer the demands of offénd- 
ed justice for short-comings, and to 
restore to favour where it has been for- 
feited, as being now applicable to those 
who are fully sanctified, I cannot re- 
ceive it. 

Whenever therefore my brethren 
use this term, I inquire in which of 
the two foregoing senses they intend 
it, when speaking of those who are 
perfected in love; and according to 
their application, I-must regalate my 
reply. If they say, there is no other 
means whereby any can be sanctified, 
than the atoning, cleansing blood of 
Christ ; that we have need of its con- 
tinual application to preserve us holy ; 
that there is no other mediator, nor 
any other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we can be saved, 
than the name of Jesus, and that his 
intercession at the right hand of God 
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is indispensable, in order to obtain 
for us those spiritual and temporal 
blessings, we continually need; I 
acquiesce with all niy heart, and 
mind, and soul. But if they say, we 
mean, that such is the infirmity of 
man, and such the imperfection of 
his best services, that sin mixes with 
all the actions of the most sanctified ; 
or, that God requires a constant obla- 
tion, to expiate for guilt, trausgres- 
sion, offence, disobedience, violation 
of his law, to effect a reconciliation, 
or to restore to his favour, as appli- 
cable to such; for that the imperfec- 
tions, infirmities, short-comings, non- 
performance, or involuntary transgres- 
sion, of the most holy believer, are 
such as to require the momentary ap- 
plication of the blood of Jesus, as a 
sacrificial offering, to expiate for his 
continual infraction of the law of God, 
call it by whatsoever soft, mild, gentle, 
diminutive epithet we please, I must 
reject this doetrine altogether, or else 
1 cannot receive the declaration of 
scripture, that“ For this purpose the 
son of God was manifested, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil :” 
since I can no means make those 
two doctrines harmonize; for they 
appear to me to be absolutely irrecon- 
cilable. 


Dublin, 6, Ormond 
March 8th, 1821. 


—a 
Reply to a Query on Singular Fishes. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—In your Magazine for October 
last, col. 816,is a Query by W. Mason, 
on the subject of a singular fish, con- 
cerning which he is desirous of infor- 
mation. The description afforded by 
the inquirer is extremely imperfect ; 
bat I have no doubt that it belongs 
to a species of the genus Lophius, 
which is arranged among cartilagi- 
nous ‘fishes, of the order Chondrop- 
terygii, of Steward’s Elements of Na- 
tural History. Perhaps the following 
account of the fishes of this class, 
which are taken on the British coasts, 
may interesbyour readers. Itistaken 
from. a work in MS. whieh I have by 


Lophius—Generic Character. The 
pectoral fins formed with an articula- 
tion resembling an elbow; ventral 
fins-broad, resembling paws. 


JouHN Cooke. 





Frog-fish—L. Piscatorius. The head 
is flat, and larger than the body; the 
mouth, which is always open, is very 
large, and well furnished with teeth, 
as well in the tongue, palate, and 
throat, as in the jaws; the under jaw 
protrudes, but the fish is able to bring 
them both équal. Near the angle of 
the upper jaw are two long processes, 
at regular distances. The body ta. 
pers towards the tail, and is covered 
with a loose skin; having some 
prickles on the upper surface. The 
ventral fins, which lie under the pec- 
torals, are short, broad, thick, and 
fleshy, jointed like arms, and on the 
inner side divided into fingers. It 
has oné dorsal and one anal fin. A 
fish of this species, taken at Par in 
Cornwall, weighed 72Ibs.; the length 
four feet six inches; one foot six in- 
ches wide, and nine inches thick ; 
the under jaw projected five inches 
beyond the upper; the under jaw was 
surrounded by twenty-six soft tuber- 
cles ; mouth fourteen inches wide, 

Long Angler.—This fish is described 
by Borlase. It has no fin-like appen- 
dices round the head, but only on the 
tail part. It has spines at the end of 
the pectoral fins, nearly two inches 
long ; there are spines also at the ex- 
tremity of the tail. 

The form of the Frog-fish, or, as 
Pennant calls it, the Angler, is very 
singular, and its habits are scarcely 
less so. Possessed of great rapacity, 
for the supply of which nothing seems 
to conte amiss, it is not capable of 
that celerity of motion, which seems 
necessary to enable it to take its prey, 
and must therefore have recourse to 
stratagem. Creeping, by the aid of 
its claw-like ventral fins, to a proper 
position, it remains with open mouth 
in patient expectation. Nothing is 
seen but a large hole, that is formed 
by its gaping jaws; whilst the long 
worm-like processes on its head, ope- 
rate to entice the unwary todestruction. 
It is probable, that, like other fishes 
whose heads bear a very large propor- 
tion to the body, this fish cannot move 
forward by the help of its tail, with- 
out throwing the head and body inte 
so great an exertion, as might excite 
alarm in those which it is its interest 
to lull into security. The paws there- 
fore, by a motion that is less peér- 
ceptible, answer this useful purpose : 
hapless is that being which swims 
within the cavity of fate. The Freg- 
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fish needs not the intelligence convey- 
ed by sight; the nostrils, which per- 
haps also perform the office of ears, 
open on the interior of the mouth, and 
give immediate notice, to enable it to 
secure its prize, which its numerous 
teeth enable it to do in an effectual 
manner. Fishermen believe that it is 


particularly fond of the different 
species of Dog-fishes ; and it is cer- 
tain that they have been found in its 
stomach. The habits, by which the 
Long Angler is distinguished from its 
congener, have not been ascertained. 
Polperro. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM NEW 
SOUTH SHETLAND. 


In the second yolume of the Imperial 
Magazine, col. 674, and col. 755, we 
gave some account of this newly dis- 
covered territory; of the manner in 
which it became known to our coun- 
trymen ; of its productions ; and pro- 
bable extent, In consequence of the 
favourable reports which were then 
circulated, eight yessels were fitted 
out from Liverpool, and some from 
other ports, to repair thither on the 
whale or seal fisheries, as circum- 
stances might direct. Several months 
have elapsed since their departure, 
but, from the vast distance of this 
land, lying much to the south of Cape 
Horn, and the seas being but little 
frequented by Europeuns, no accounts 
whatever, until very lately, have been 
received from the adventurers. 

A few days since several letters, 
however, reached Liverpool, one of 
which, written by an officer on board 
one of the vessels, to his sister, has 
just been put into our hands. From 
this letter we give the following ex- 
tract, which we doubt not will prove 
both interesting and entertaining to 
most of our readers. It may not be 
lmproper just to premise, that from 
other letiers it appears, that no ves- 
tige of verdure has yet been discover- 
ed, which confirms the account origi- 
nally inserted by us, on the testimony 
of My. Herring, in col. 674 of the Im- 
perial Magazine, although different 
reports haye been thrown into circu- 
lation, A rich bed of coals has, how- 
Cver, heen discovered, which to future 
navigators may be of essential service ; 
but this is the only mineral substance 
yet presented te their view. From 
another letter, we have learnt, that the 





healthful. By the return of the vessels, 
further accounts may be soon expect- 
ed, but for these we must wait. In 
the mean while, we proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers the following extract, 


“ George, New-Plymouth, 
J qu, 3d, 1821. 

“ When I left home, I did not think 
an opportunity would offer, through 
which I should be able to write you 
an account of New South Shetland ; 
but more ships are here than we ex- 
pected to find, when we left England. 
A London cutter leaves this place to- 
morrow, whose {captain has kindly 
offered to forward this letter to Liver- 


pool. 

* After a short passage of ten 
weeks, we arrived at the Falkland 
Islands, and landed full of hopes that 
we should kill wild oxen in abun- 
dance ; but in this we were much dis- 
appointed. During our stay, I was 
constantly pursuing them, but they 
were so wild as not to allow any one 
to come near them. We were there- 
fore obliged to put up with about one 
hundred and twenty wild geese, and 
one wild boar. In this excursion my 
gun unfortunately burst into fifty 
pieces, but, as good luck and care 
would have it, I received no harm 
whatever, Owing to this misfortune, 
I have been obliged to put up with a 
ship’s muske: ever since. 

“We left the Falkland Islands on 
the 25th of November, and made this 
detestable place on the Ist of Decem- 
ber; detestable, I say, because I am 
certain it was the last place that ever 
God Almighty made. As we have 
many specimens of the truth of this 
assertion, I will give you one, which 
will convince any person that would 
believe the truth. hen I was walk- 
ing one day on a mountain, where 
I am certain never a human creature 
was before, I saw the ribs and head 
bones of a whale lying in the snow; as 
show never quits this place, even now 
at midsummer. I have not seen a 
star, or moon light, since we came 
hither, nor do we know the difference 
between midday and midnight when 
itis cloudy weather. The sun is only 
two hours out of twenty four, below 
the horizon. 

**On our first making land, I came 
in a boat to look for a harbour among 
the rocks, for we have nothing else but 
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rocks; and in going off again to the 
ship, as a thick fog came on, we lost 
ourselves, and very nearly for ever; 
for, getting among the breakers, the 
boat was upset, rolled over three 
times, and dashed us against the rocks. 
Our escape was so miraculous, that 
all the men in the boat, who were 
eight besides myself, when we got on 
shore, were so sensible of the danger 
they had escaped, that they fell on 
their knees to return thanks to God 
for his kind mercy towards us; so 
you may judge how we were, when a 
sailor thinks of his Maker. In this 
disaster, I lost my boots, great coat, 
and nearly all my rough clothing, so 
that I am now purser-rigged. 

** But this is now all forgotten, and 
we are killing seals by thousands. The 
weather is as cold as you have it at 
Christmas. We are constantly wet, 
and overhead in blood and biubber. 
The seals are not so plentiful as they 
were represented to be, before we 
left Liverpool, so we must put up with 
a moderate quantity. We have now 
on board nine thousand skins, and I 
am still in hopes, that we shall pro- 
cure about two thousand weekly. 
You may judge from hence what 
murder is committed merely for the 
covering of the animal, for the grati- 
fication of our pride. 

**Tcould tell you a hundred things, 
but will reserve my stories till I can 
relate them when we meet again. 
But God knows when that will be, as 
we expect to go to winter next year 
in Russia.” 

Another vessel, the Indian, of Liver- 
pool, on the same station and employ- 
ment, had from ten to twelve thousand 
skins on board, at the time the above 
letter was written. 


eta 
ON REPENTANCE AND FAITH. 


In the first volume of the Imperial 
Magazine, col. 995, a question was in- 


serted respecting Faith; namely, 
““Whether it ought to be considered 
as wholly from God, or entirely from 
man?” In Vol. II. col. 825, this ques- 
tion was examined by a correspon- 
dent, but not so fully as to preclude 
the following article, which, without 
professing to furnish a direct reply to 
the question, enters inte its essence. 
The author has a right to demand 
from us an apology for the length of 
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time that it has been in our posession. 
Our Greek character, destroyed by the 
late fire, not having been yet replaced, 
we are under the necessity of insert- 
ing his Greek words in English letter. 
EpIiTor. 
It is generally received among Chris- 
tians, that Repentance and Faith are 
gifts of God. But since man acts as 
a moral agent in the exercise of re- 
pentance and faith, a distinction has 
been drawn between the graceand the 
act; the former being God’s work, 
and the latter man’s. 

One party of Christians maintain, 
that God is willing to bestow the 
grace upon all; and the reason which 
they assign for all not being made 
partakers of the gift, is man’s obsti- 
nacy in not yielding to the operations 
of God’s spirit. This they receive as 
a truth veiled in mystery. Another 
party associate with the word gift 
something descriminative or restrict- 
ive, as if only a few were intended to 
be possessors of it. 

It is to be feared that these meta- 
physical distinctions are so many 
shackles laid upon the plain meaning 
of the word of God. Many are, like 
Nicodemus, more anxious to know 
the mode, than implicitly to receive 
the truth of a fact. How Christ could 
have died for all, and yet all should 
not be saved; how the influence of 
God’s spirit can operate, and yet 
man’s freedom be preserved; and 
why man is exhorted to be faithful, 
and yet he can have no merit in 
his perseverance ;—have appeared in- 
superable difficulties to many profes- 
sors of Christianity. 

Few — in searching the scrip- 
tures, keep in mind the essential 
difference that exists between the 
idioms of the Hebrew and English 
languages. It ought to be recollected 
that, although the New Testament is 
written in Greek, yet the idiom is 
more allied to the Hebrew than to the 
Greek, and much more so than to any 
modern language. Two prominent 
marks of Hebraism are seen in the 
frequent use of Ellipsis and Metaphor. 
As it regards the latter; we have fre- 
quently cause for effect, adjunct for 
its subject, quality for its object, de- 
sign for execution, &c. and vice versa. 
We must therefore observe whether it 
is, the nature, cause, obligation, or 
effect, of a thing, that is intended. 
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I. The Scripture marks a distinc- 
tion between that kind of repentance, 
which denotes sorrow terminating in 
remorse, or in a mere change of pur- 
pose, whether for better or worse, and 
that kind which ends in reformation 
of conduct. See Dr. Campbell’s Preli- 
minary Dissertations, Scripture, how- 
ever, has no definition of repentance or 
of faith. 

To preach repentance, sometimes 
means to state the duty of repentance ; 
(Matth. iii. 2. Mark vi. 12.) at other 
times its necessity to salvation ; (Luke 
xiii, 3.) and at other times God’s good- 
ness in accepting of repentance, (Luke 
xxiv. 47.) “And that repentance 
and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name, among all na- 
tions, beginning at Jerusalem.” The 
following passage is synonymous ; 
“Him hath God exalted with his 
right-hand to be a Prince and a Savi- 
our, for to give repentance to Israel, 
and forgiveness of sins,” Acts v. 31. 
Again; ‘“‘ Then hath God also to the 
Gentiles granted repentance unto life,” 
chap. xi. 18. The subject of discus- 
sion was not the nature of repentance, 
but the admission of the Gentiles to the 
same privileges with the Jews. See 
chap. x. 45, 47. and xi.1, 17. How- 
ever important the distinction is be- 
tween remorse and evangelical repent- 
ance, it is evident, that this passage 
is not a proof of it. 

An objector, it is probable, is ready 
to produce a passage, which, in his 
estimation, contains an insuperable 
difficulty. ‘‘ If God peradventure will 
give them repentance to the acknow- 
ledging of the truth,” 2 Tim. ii. 25. 
Here, it may be said, repentance is 
represented not only as a gift, as it 
regards those who do repent, but as be- 
ing arbitrarily withheld from those who 
do not repent. There are two objec- 
tions to the latter position; and if it 
fall, the former will also fall. First ; 
“God is not willing that any should 
perish, but that adi should come to 
repentance, 2 Peter iii. 9.; and, He 
willeth that all men come to the know- 
ledge (or acknowledging ) of the truth,” 
1 Tim, ii. 4. Secondly, all men are 
commanded te repent, not merely as 
being under a natural obligation, but 
in consequence of repentance being 
an appointed pre-requisite to our ep- 
joyment of the favour and salvation 
of God, freely and sincerely offered 
to sinners, Luke xiii. 3, Acts ii, 37. 

No.°27.—Vo . HI. 





iii. 19. viii. 22. xvii. 30. xx. 20,21. For 
obedience to all the gospel injunctions, 
is intended by God, and possible by 


man. 

The difficulty, however, may be 
solved upon the principle, that men’s 
actions, whether good or bad, when 
spoken of in reference to God, are said 
to be done by him. Thus, the heart 
of Pharaoh, and the hearts of the un- 
believing Jews in the time of our Lord, 
are said to be hardened by God, al- 
though the blame of hardening their 
hearts is chargeable only on them- 
selves. Another very appropriate in- 
stance we have in Deut. chap. xxix. 2, 
4.—‘Ye have seen all that the Lorp 
did before your eyes, in the land of 
Egypt, unto Pharaoh, and unto all his 
servants, and unto all his land; the 
great temptations which thine eyes 
have seen, the signs, and those great 
miracles: yet the Lorp hath not gwen 
you an heart to perceive, and eyes to 
see, and ears to hear, unto this day :” 
yet their believing, or not believing, 
depended on their own choice, and 
their disobedience was charged upon 
themselves.—See Exod. xix. 4, 5. 
Deut. i. 30, 32, and 39. . 

In the passage under consideration, 
P .ul seems to exhort Timothy to bear 
with a certain class of persons, as re- 
pentance was probable. 

II. That faith is the gift of God, has 
been believed, in consequence of what 
Paul says in his epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, (ii. 8.) ‘‘ For by grace are ye 
saved thro’ faith, and that not of your- 
selves; it is the gift of God.” There 
is a considerable degree of obscurity — 
in this translation of the passage, 
owing to the misplacing of the verb 
to be. The passage would be much 
clearer thus: For by grace are ye 
saved through faith; and that is not 
of eeewives, being the gift of God. 

e proposition, By grace are ye 
saved through faith; means, either 
the cause of our salvation, “ by grace ;” 
or, the instrument of it, “ through faith.” 
The ninth verse determines which ; 
““ Not of works, lest any man should 
boast.” The subject is not, whether 
faith, but whether salvation, is of grace 
or of works. Hence, that which the 
apostle affirms is not of ourselves, 
but the gift of God, is not faith, but 
salvation. Itis evident, that from the 
beginning to the end of the chapter, 
he shews, that salvation to both Jews 
and Gentiles, is, without conformity 
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to the law of Moses, given of God’s 
free grace in Christ Jesus. Why then 
should the apostle, at the very seat of 
his subject, make a digression con- 
cerning faith; applying to it, what an 
attentive reader would naturally ap- 
ply to the subject itself. 

Another objection arises from the 
construction of the sentence. The 
pronoun touto, that, is in the neuter 
gender, and therefore it cannot refer 
to pisteos, faith, which is in the femi- 
nine gender. To this it may be repli- 
ed, ‘“‘ That there are some rare instan- 
ces, in which an improper gender is 
used.” These cases arise from too 
close a translation from the Hebrew, 
especially in the Septuagint. In some 
instances auté, feminine gender, is 
used instead of touto, neuter gender, 
in conformity to the Hebrew pro- 
noun’s being used in the feminine 
gender instead of the neuter, which 
it wants. But this plea does not 
stand good in the present instance, 
the phrase being the writer’s own 
language. The plea of inadvertency 
cannot be substantiated, for the most 
illiterate Grecian would have avoided 
saying, pisteos hai touto, if he had in- 
tended pisteos as the antecedent to 
touto, seeing that they are separated 
only by one word. What then, it may 
be asked, is the antecedent to touto? 
The verb este sesdsmenoi, ye are saved. 
There is a noun comprehended in the 
import of the verb; for, ye are saved, 
is synonymous with, ye have salvation. 
Salvation is the noun to which touto 
refers; and uniformly the pronoun 
takes the neuter gender in such cases, 
whatever is the gender of the noun 
in the abstract. A few examples 
will set the subject entirely at rest. 

In Rom. iv. 3. Gal. iii. 6. & James 
ii. 23. we have the following words :— 
** Abraham believed God, and it was 
accounted to him for righteousness.” 
The word it, evidently refers to Abra- 
ham’s act of faith, expressed by the 
verb believed. An idiomatical trans- 
lation is, Abraham believed God, and 
his faith was accounted to him for 
gees amany See Rom. iv. 5, 9. 
The pronoun it, is not expressed in the 
original, being not necessary accord- 
ing to the nature of the language ; but 
if the quotation had been made from 
the Hebrew instead of the Septuagint, 
the pronoun would have been ex- 

ressed, because it would have been 
in the accusative, instead of the nomi- 





native case. The Septuagint transla- 
tion changes the verb from the active 
to the passive, voice. Instead of say- 
ing, ‘‘he counted it to him for righteous- 
ness ;”’ as in the Hebrew, and in our 
translation, Gen. xv. 6.; it has, “ it 
was counted to him for righteousness.” 
The pronoun it in the Hebrew, is in 
the feminine gender, and is used in 
that gender for the neuter, answering 
to touto, in the Greek. This, there- 
fore, is to the point in hand. 

The next example which shail be 
adduced, is in Philemon, ver. 18. ‘‘ If 
he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee 
aught, put that on my account.” Here, 
the word that evidently refers to the 
wrong, expressed in the verb wronged, 
or the debt, in the verb oweth. It may 
be objected, that ti (aliquid,)is the an- 
tecedent to touto, (that.) Ti, is here 
used adverbially, for Paul promises 
not to repair what had been damaged, 
but to repay the loss which Philemon 
might have sustained by the absence 
of Onesimus, or the debt, which might 
have been contracted by him. Again, 
1 Pet. ii. 8. ‘“* Anda stone of stum- 
bling, and a rock of offence, even to 
them which stumble at the word, being 
disobedient, whereunto (or, unto which) 
also they were appointed ;” which re- 
fers to proskoptousi, they stumble. The 
meaning of which is, that their stum- 
bling at the word was the appointed 
consequence of their disobedience, 
see ver. 7. outo occurs in ver. 20, 
and refers to the circumstance ex- 
pressed by doing well, suffering for it, 
and taking it patiently. Again, touto, in 
ver. 21, refers to pakontés, they that 
suffer. These examples are more 
than sufficient. 

Another passage brought in proof 
of the position, that faith is the gift 
of God, is in Philip. i. 29. “‘ For unto 
you it is given, in the behalf of Christ, 
(not only to believe on him, but also) 
to suffer for his sake.” It is evident, 
from the 28th and 30th verses, that the 
subject of the Apostle’s discourse is 
not concerning the nature of faith, but 
concerning the state and privilege of 
the Philippians, being denoted by suf- 
fering like him, in the cause of Christ, 
and for his account. Faith is intro- 
duced parenthetically ; and the whole 
means, that believers in Christ were 
fore-appointed to be sujferers for him. 
See Rom. viii. 17, 29. 1 Thess. iii. 3. 
1 Pet. ii. 21. It may be remarked, 
that if we allow that faith is called 
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the gift of God, then sufferings are 
equally the gift of God. The verb it 
is given, is used here impersonally, 
signifying a privilege, as in Matt. xiii. 
11. compared with ver. 17, and in 
John iii. 27. 

III. Another question is, Whether 
repentance precedes, or follows faith? 
Were we to be guided by the order 
adhered to in scripture, we should 
find that repentance precedes faith. 
See Mark i. 15. Acts xx. 21. There 
must, however, be faith in God, be- 
fore there can be repentance towards 
him; but there must be repentance 
towards God, before there can be faith 
towards Jesus Christ. There must be 
conviction of our sin and misery, be- 
fore there can be trust in Christ for 
deliverance. There must also be sor- 
row and confession of sin, before there 
can be remission of sins: Acts ii. 38. 
iii. 19. viii. 22. 1 John i. 19. But 
remission of sins, or justification, im- 
mediately follows faith in Jesus Christ : 
Rom. iii. 22, 26, 28. and iv. 3. 
Therefore, repentance must precede 
faith. 

It is maintained by many, that evan- 
gelical repentance is a godly sorrow, 
in consequence of a believing view of 


the sufferings of Christ for sin. The 
only passage brought in proof of this 
opinion, is not from the New Testa- 
ment, as might be expected, but from 


the Old Testament. ‘ And they shall 
look on me whom they have pierced, 
and they shall mourn for him, &c.” 
Zech. xii. 10. The looking is consi- 
dered as answering to faith, and the 
mourning to repentance. This pas- 
sage is a prophecy ; and its fulfilment, 
in a primary sense, we find Acts ii. 
36, 37. ‘‘ Therefore, let all the house 
of Israel know assuredly, that God 
hath made that same Jesus, whom ye 
have crucified, both Lord and Christ. 
Now, when they heard this, they were 
pricked in their heart, and said unto 
Peter, and to the rest of the apostles, 
Men and brethren, what shall we do?’’ 
Here, we have the fulfilment, without 
either repentance towards God, or faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ: for 
Peter says, in the following verse, 
“* Repent ;” and in the 41st verse it is 
written, ‘‘ Then they that gladly re- 
ceived his word, (or believed in Jesus 
Christ,) were baptized.” 

Its fulfilment in another sense, (see 
Rev. i. 7.) will not be adduced in fa- 
vour of the opinion opposed. 





It may be objected, that the look- 
ing and mourning mentioned in Zecha- 
riah, are of a gracious nature, for it is 
said, ‘* I will pour upon the house of 
David, and upon the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and sup- 

lications. This proves too much, for 
it proves that men are inclined to pray 
before the exercise of either faith or 
repentance. Simon Magus was com- 
manded to pray, not before, but after, 
his repentance, Acts viii. 22. 

IV. It has been a subject of much 
dispute, whether a mancan believe that 
Christ is the Son of God, and yet con- 
tinue unrenewed. Simon Magus be- 
lieved, and yet he was in the bond of 
iniquity, Acts viii. 13,23. It has also 
been agitated, whether any but a ge- 
preety 02 ot ought to pray. Simon 
Magus was commanded to pray for 
the forgiveness of his sins; Paul 
prayed, and was exhorted to pray, for 
the forgiveness of his sins, Acts ix. 11. 
and xxii. 16. 

V. Faith in Christ, is a belief of the 
testimony concerning him, and a reli- 
ance on the promise of salvation through: 
him. The former regards the assent 
of the understanding ; and the latter, the 
consent of the will. The former is 
effected by the force of evidence; and 
the latter, by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. * 

Aberdeen, 8th Feb. 1820. 
RE 


Cursory Examination of T. R.’s Answer 
to a Query on Mutual Affection. 


“ Nor think thou seest a wild disorder here : 

“ Through this illustrious chaos to the sight, 

‘* Arrangement neat, and chastest “—, reign.” 
OUNG. 


Mr. EpirTor. 

Sir,—In the 26th number of your 
Magazine, col. 350, is inserted an 
Answer, by T. R. to a Query, on the 
existence of Mutual Affection, between 
individuals, in futurity. 

To be as concise as possible, I beg 
the reader to refer to T. R.’s abso- 
lutely negative opinion, upon the 
above Question. ‘ Mutual affection, 
and the kindred affinity of spirits, (he 
says,) are mere relative modes of the 
human kind, in their finite state ; and 
are consistent, only, with our confined 
views of time: consequently, they will 
cease to be, when the finite term shall 
have expired, and the creature shall 
have entered on that which is infinite : 
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that affection, therefore, which subsisted 
in time, will not be perpetuated in eter- 
nity, between individuals ; for (as T have 
dared to think) the spirits of the good, 
will, at the dissolution of time, be 
bound in an infinitely enlarged system 
of reciprocal love, &c.” Such an 
opinion, I am persuaded, will, upon 
investigation, be as absolutely refuted, 
as decidedly insisted upon. 
From that solemn moment, in which 
I lost my ever-lamented father, Ihave 
cherished the hope of meeting him 
again in heaven, and have derived 
from that hope the only possible con- 
solation for my inestimable loss. Many 
thousands, I am fully persuaded, under 
similar disasters have experienced 
similar anticipations, and have found 
their minds tranquillized with the 
leasing expectation. It appears, 
oever, according to T. R., that all 
our hopes of finding mutual affection 
renewed beyond the grave, are the 
effect of prejudice ; and consequently, 
being delusive and fallacious, they 
ought to be discarded. But if this 
long-received opinion be erroneous, 
we have at least the satisfaction of 
knowing that it is something more 
than a vu errer. This will ap- 
pear from the following lines, written 
by the late Bishop Lowth, one the 
death of his only daughter : 
« Mary, my child, my darling child, adieu; 
Flown each fond hope, each tender care with 


oa— 
Adie each hope, adieu each tender care, 
Still heave my breast, still flow thou silent tear ; 
For Mary’s gone, my darling child’s no more, 
And each a hope, pp pet _ is o’er: 
In sighs m s, my restless ni: in 6 
Mutt still yoll on, Gl thee I fad sgae, 
Tull thee I view, in that long-wish’d-for place, 
And clasp ecstatic, in a sweet embrace. 
Till then, my child, my darling child, adieu, 
Dead each fond hope, each tender care, with 

you.” 

But as the mere rejection of T, R.’s 
opinion, might be considered at best 
as nothing more than contradictory 
assertion, I beg leave to assign the 
following reasons for my dissent. 

If individual affection merges for 
ever after death, all perception must 
die with it: and as these two can 
only stand or fall together, the esta- 
blishing of the latter, must of course 
be the foundation of the former. The 
proofs of this assertion, I found on 
that highest of all authorities—the 
Bible. 

1, The consolation of the mourning 
Patriarch, for the loss of his son: 





‘* But now he is dead, wherefore shall 
I fast, can’I bring him back again? I 
shall go to him, but he shall not re- 
turn to me,” (2 Sam. xii. 23.) 2. The 
assurance of Him, in whose mouth 
was no guile, to the expiring culprit 
on the cross, to remove all suspicions 
(ifany were latent in the heart) as to his 
being the Son of God, the Saviour of 
the world. ‘ Verily, I say unto thee, 
to-day shalt thou be with me in Para- 
dise.” The tendency of these autho- 
rities is too plain to need any com- 
ment from me ; for if perception exist- 
ed not in futurity, why fly to it as 
the last resource, when on the brink 
of the grave, (Luke xxiii. 43.) 

I have proved, by the lament of 
David, and by the expiring words of 
the Lamb of God, that between spirits 
there will be a recognition in futurity. 
And shall love, the finest essence of 
the soul, lapse into an insensate fecu- 
lence above, when it shines with me- 
ridian splendour in this degenerated 
world? Shall the sweet affections of 
the tender husband, and affectionate 
wife; the fond parent, and dutiful 
ehild ; the reciprocities between rela- 
tions and friends ; exist alone in this 
vale of cares, and cease “‘ when we 
have shuffled off this mortal coil” in 
those blissful realms, where sighs are 
hushed, and pain is felt no more? 
No. When “ the great globe itself 
shalt have dissolved away,” I rest 
affianced in the faith, that I shall re- 
cognize again as well my friends as 
my parents, with eestasy, in heaven. 
This imvaluable gem, of more than 
Elysian glory, I shall treasure up with 
a miser’s care, as my passport through 
the sorrows which attend this corrupt 
mortality, te that levely country, 
where there is fulness of joy, and 
pleasure for evermore. 

Your’s, &c. M. 

Peterborough. 

BR 


Answer to a Query. 

Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—In column 374, of your Miscel- 
lany, there is a question by Adoloscen- 
ticlus, of Spalding, on breaches of 
tender engagements : I therefore sub- 
mit the following observations to his 
judgment. 

It must, I think, be admitted, that 
every human creature is made, and 
permitted by the Supreme Being, to 


‘jadge and think for If, accord~ 
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ing to the best of his ability. I would 
not, by this observation, be thought 
either to give to man an unlawful lati- 
tude, or to sanction free-thinkers ; 
every Christian person must bind his 
judgment by the requirements of re- 
velation. 

There are many things unimportant 
in themselves, in our holy religion, in 
which an individual may exercise his 
reasoning powers: hence, there will 
necessarily be a difference of opinion, 
arising from this very circumstance, 
that the reasoning powers are em- 
ployed. A man also, in matters of 
more serious moment, may differ from 
his neighbour or friend, and that, too, 
conscientiously. A parent may differ 
from his grown-up offspring ; brothers, 
may also divide in their sentiments ; a 
sincere and conscientious friend may 
vary from the individual who holds a 
place in his affections and esteem, 
and between whom very tender en- 
gagements are made. ow, revela- 
tion enjoins reciprocal love between 
parents and children, as well as bro- 
thers; it further enjoins love to all 
men, and the exercise of a more par- 
ticular regard to ourfriends. Should, 
therefore, a mere difference of opinion, 
arising from sincerity of heart, annul 
these ties, so praiseworthy and desir- 
able? Let your querist consider this, 
and form his conclusion accordingly. 

Dr. Watts writes on the subject of 
love to men, as follows :—*“‘ I may very 
justly love a man, for whom, in the 
vulgar sense, I have no charity ; that 
is, such a one as I believe to be in a 
state of sin and death, and have no 
present hope of his salvation. How 
could holy parents fulfil their duties 
of affection to their wicked children? 
or pious children pay due respect 
to sinful parents? How could a 
believer fulfil the law of love to an 
unbelieving brother, or a dearer re- 
lative, if we ought to admit of no 
love to persons that are in a state of 
enmity to God?” Thus says Dr. 
Watts, concerning love to unbelievers. 
At all events, therefore, variety in 
judgment in believers, would not, and 
ought not, to cause the breach of any 
tender engagement, of what kind so- 
ever, between them. I must, however, 
State, that tender attachment is not 
to .prevail over religious opinion. I 
only lay it down as a principle, that 
both may subsist together. Give the 





object of your esteem credit for his 


sincerity, love him for it, and continue 
your affection; and by doing this, 
there is no need of sacrificing your 
honesty or judgment. 

To despise others, because they 
think not as yourself, would indeed 
be bigotry, and equally unsanctioned 
by Scripture and Reason. Liberality 
should constitute one trait in the cha- 
racter. Religion does not oblige you 
to impose your private sentiments on 
any individual, or to be at variance 
with any one person, because of dif- 
ference in sentiment. 

Adoloscenticlus speaks of “a change 
of religious sentiment :” I suppose he 
means, that where an attachment is 
made between parties holding the 
same opinion, and one afterwards 
alters, does this justify a breach? 
According to my former observations 
and principles, he will perceive, that, 
in my Opinion, it does not. 


tae eee 


SHORT ACCOUNT OF HENRY JENKINS, 


OF ELLERTON 
SHIRE, 


ON SWALE, YORK- 


THE annexed engraving of this ex- 
traordinary man, who lived to the 
astonishing age of one hundred and 
sixty-nine years, was taken from an 
original painting done by Walker. 
Henry Jenkins has nothing memo- 
rable in his life, to recommend him to 
public notice, but his great age, his 
poverty, and retentive ay As 
his age exceeded that of Old Parr by 
sixteen years, there was a time when 
his name excited much attention. 
Among the instances of longevity, 
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which are given in our Chronologies 
and Cyclopzdias, Henry Jenkins is 
generally introduced to grace the list. 
In the Philosophical Transactions, 
number 221, we have an account of 
his death, which is said to have taken 
place on the 8th of December, 1670. 
The following particulars of this won- 
derful man were drawn up by Mrs. 
Anne Saville, to whom Henry Jen- 
kins was personally known. 

“When I came first to live at Bol- 
ton, (says this lady) I was told several 
—- of the great age of Henry 

enkins, but I believed little of the 
story for many years, till one day he 
coming to beg an alms, I desired him 
to tell me truly how old he was. He 
paused a little, and then said, that to 
the best of his remembrance, he was 
about 162 or 3. I then asked what 
kings he remembered ? He said, Henry 
the Eighth. I asked what public 
thing he could longest remember ? He 
said Flowden Field. I asked whether 
the king was there? He said no, he 
was in France, and the Earl of Surry 
was general. I asked him how old he 
might be then? He said, I believe I 
might be between 10 and 12; for, says 
he, I was sent to Northallerton with a 
horse load of arrows, but they sent a 


bigger boy from thence to the army 


with them. All this agreed with the 
history at that time, for bows and 
arrows were then used; the earl he 
named was general, and king Henry 
the Eighth was then at Tournay. It 
is observable, that Jenkins could nei- 
ther write nor read. There were also 
four or five in the same parish, that 
were reputed all of them to be 100 
years old, or within two or three years 
of it, and they all said he was an 
elderly man, ever since they knew 
him, for.he was born in another pa- 
rish, and before any registers were in 
churches, as it is said. He told me 
then too, that he was butler to the 
lord Conyers, and remembered the 
Abbot of Fountains Abbey very well, 
before the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. Henry Jenkins departed this 
life Dec. 1670, at Ellerton upon Swale, 
in Yorkshire. 

“* The battle of Flowden Field was 
fought Sept. 9, 1513, and he was 
about 12 years old, when Flowden 
Field was fought. So that this Henry 
Jenkins lived 169 years, viz. 16 longer 
than old Parr. In the last century of 
his life he was a fisherman, and used 





rene 


to wade in the streams: his dict was 
coarse and sour, but towards the latter 
end of his days he begged up and 
down. He hath sworn in Chancery, 
and other courts, to above 140 years 
memory, and was often at the assizes 
at York, where he generally went on 
foot; and I have heard some of the 
country gentlemen affirm, that he fre- 
quently swam in the rivers after he 
was past the age of 100 years. 

“Inthe king’s remembrancer’s office 
in the exchequer, is a record of a 
deposition in a cause by English bill, 
between Anthony Clark and Smirk- 
son, taken 1665, at Kettering, in 
Yorkshire, where Henry Jenkins, of 
Ellerton upon Swale, labourer, aged 
157 years, was produced, and deposed 
as a witness.” 

To preserve the name and age of 
this venerable man, the following 
epitaph was engraven on a monument 
erected to his memory, by subscrip- 
tion, at Bolton, in Yorkshire. 

Blush not, marble, 
To rescue from oblivion 


The memory of 
Hi Jenkins, 
A person obscure in birth, 
But of a life truly memorable : 
For 
He was enriched 
With the goods of nature, 
If “< fortune, 
nd happy 
In the duckies, 
If not variety, 
Of his enjoyments : 
‘And 
Tho’ the partial world 
oe and disregarded 
His low and humble state, 
The equal eye of Providence 
Beheld and blessed it 
With a Patriarch’s health and length of days ; 
To teach mistaken man, 
These blessings are entailed on temperance, 
A life of labour, and a mind at ease. 
He lived to the amazing age of 


169. 
Was interr’d here December — 
1670, 
And had this jastice done to his memory, 
1743. 


RI 


OBSERVATIONS HISTORICAL AND DE- 
SCRIPTIVE RESPECTING LIVERPOOL, 
( Continued from col. 343. ) 


The charitable institutions in, this 
large and populous town, correspond 
with the vast extent of its commerce, 
the wealth of its merchants, and the 
liberal spirit of its inhabitants. 

So early as 1745, a design was 
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formed of establishing a Publie Infir- 
mary. This was no sooner made 
known, than a subscription was en- 
tered into by the principal inhabitants 
of Liverpool, and some neighbouring 
gentlemen, for carrying their design 
into execution. The corporation co- 
operating in this benevolent under- 
taking, gave a field for the purpose, for 
a term of 999 years. This field then 
lay on the eastern extremity of the 
town, but from the increase of build- 
ings which have since taken place, it 
has been completely enveloped by sur- 
rounding habitations. The Infirmary 
was begun on the same year, but it 
was not finished until the end of 1748, 
and in 1749 it was opened for the ad- 
mission of patients. 

The edifice, which extends 120 
yards in front, facing Shaw’s-Brow, 
and 190 yards in depth, is of brick, 
ornamented with stone. Its situation 
was elevated, open, and healthy, when 
erected, but the buildings with which 
it has been since encircled, have ren- 
dered it more confined. The princi- 
pal building has three stories, con- 
sisting of large wards for the accom- 
modation of patients, with other ne- 
cessary apartments. It is connected 
with two wings, by handsome colon- 
nades. In front, it has a large area 
enclosed with an iron gate and railing ; 
and behind, is an extensive garden 
which furnishes the patients with es- 
culent and physical plants. This gar- 
den has lately been curtailed in its 
dimeusions, for the purpose of en- 
larging the New Haymarket, which is 
just without its wall. The out-pa- 
tients are ‘at all times numerous, but, 
independently of these, about 1500 
persons are annually received into 
the house. 

The two wings of this building now 
form what is called The Seaman's Hos- 
pital. This charity, which was in- 
stituted in the year 1747, and carried 
into execution five years afterwards, 
is intended for the maintenance of 
decayed seamen belonging to the port 
of Liverpool, together with their wi- 
dows and children. It is supported 
by the monthly allowance of sixpence, 
which every seaman sailing from the 
port, is obliged by Act of Parliament, 
to pay out of his wages. The sea- 
man's hospital pays a rent of £20 per 
annum to the trustees of the Infirmary. 
The money expended in erecting the 
wings amounted to £1500. 





The principles on which the Infir- 
mary was established, and on which 
the institution has ever since been 
conducted, are of the most humane 
and liberal character. Its doors are 
open to all proper objects in the town 
of Liverpool, without any distinction ; 
and it also receives all whom sickness 
or misfortane may lead to apply for 
assistance, of every nation, if recom- 
mended by a subscriber, and their 
cases come within the design of the 
charity ; and in cases of sudden acci- 
dent or emergency, they dispense 
with the punctilios of recommenda- 
tion, 

But this Infirmary will soon be 
abandoned and demolished. A new 
one is now erecting contiguous to 
Brownlow-street, on one of the most 
open, airy, and elevated situations in 
the town. When this shall be finish- 
ed, it is in contemplation to opena 
new street from Dale-street to the old 
Haymarket, and thence through the 
site of the present Infirmary to Lon- 
don Road. 

The Dispensary, is another chari- 
table institution, from which the dis- 
tressed, in seasons of sickness, have 
derived incalculable benefit. The 
building appropriated to this charity, 
is neat and commodious. It is formed 
of brick, has a circular portico, and 
is situated in Church-street. The 
persons relieved are such as are re- 
commended by the magistrates,clergy, 
churchwardens, parish committee, or 
any subscriber.. The subscribers are 
400 in number, and their annual con- 
tributions amount to about £500. The 
parish also pays 300 guineas an- 
nually, and it derives assistance from 
several societies, and frequent bene- 
factions and legacies. 

This charity is under the direction 
of a president, two auditors, and 
seven physicians ; together with three 
surgeons, and one apothecary who 
officiates as secretary. Two physi- 
cians attend every day. The sick 
poor who cannot attend at the Dispen- 
sary, are regularly visited at their 
dwellings. Since the institution was 
opened in August, 1778, to the end 
of December, 1819, the total number 
of those who had been benefited, 
amounted to 539,253, among whom 
were cases of almost every descri 
tion that can be included in the black 
catalogue of human maladies. 

A School of Industry for the Indi- 
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unfortunate branches of human so- 
ciety, although deprived of sight, are 
capable of receiving instruction in 
many useful employments, through 
which they may be taught to support 
themselves with credit and respecta- 
bility. This building stands at the 
corner where Duncan-street enters 
London-Road. It is characterized by 
neatness and simplicity, and is better 
adapted to answer the purposes of 
utility, than to display a magnificent 
exterior. 

The principal occupations of the 
pupils are as_ follows :-—spinning, 
hamper and basket making, the plait- 
ing of sash-line, the weaving of worst- 
ed rugs for hearths, carriages, and 
doors, of linen and of floor cloth and 
sacking, the making of sacks, and 
list shoes, the manufacturing of twine, 
packthread, log lines, clothes lines, 
and fish lines, of stair carpeting, and 
of foot bears, points and gaskets 
from old ropes, and the learning of 
music. In this last department, the 
committee has principally aimed to 
qualify the pupils for the office of 
organists ; and since the attempt has 


been made, forty-one have been ren- 
dered fully competent to such appoint- 


ments. The number of blind persons 
admitted into this institution since its 
commencement in 1791, is 551, of 
whom 105 only belong to Liverpool. 
To the moral and religious conduct of 
the pupils, strict attention is paid, and 
their health is made an object of espe- 
cial care. The state of their eyes is 
attentively examined by the medical 
committee, but no operation is per- 
formed unless the patient and friends 
concur in the measure. 

The Blue-coat Hospital, or School, 
was instituted in the year 1709, and 
it is one of the oldest charities in 
Liverpool. At first a small building 
was erected, in which forty boys and 
ten girls were provided with clothes 
and instruction, but their board and 
jodgings devolved on their parents 
and friends. In this state things con- 
tinued, until the year 1714, when the 
treasurer, Henry Blundell, Esq. sug- 
gested the idea of a more ample build- 
ing, in which the children might be 
accommodated altogether, and fur- 
nished with every necessary. This 
plan being patronized with that libe- 
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rality for which Liverpool has long 
been rendered conspicuous, the pre- 
sent building was undertaken, and the 
design completed in 1726. A few 
years since, a considerable addition 
was made to the original edifice, which 
has rendered it nearly double its ori- 
ginal dimensions. The building is of 
brick, ornamented with stone, and 
has its front in School-Lane. The 
number of children wholly supported 
by this charity is 236, of whom 170 are 
boys, and 66 girls. The boys are 
taught reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, and those intended for the sea 
are instructed in navigation. The 
girls are taught reading, writing, sew- 
ing, spinning, and housewifery. None 
are admitted under eight years of age, 
and they are apprenticed at fourteen. 
The annual expenditure amounts to 
about £3000. At different times it 
has received several handsome dona- 
tions, but at present it is rather in 
arrear. 

The House of Industry, stands on an 
elevated spot near the top of Brown- 
low-Hill, whichit faces. It isa hand- 
some building, and is every way 
adapted to the purposes for which it 
was erected. The principal build- 
ing consists of four stories. It has a 
large hall, 90 feet long, and 24 wide, 
capable, with three ranges of tables, 
of dining 400 persons. The rooms 
above are for spinning, and other 
kinds of work. Somewhat detached 
from this building, are two large 
wings, each consisting of three cover- 
ed ways, leading to twenty-four apart- 
ments, each of which having three 
rooms, will conveniently hold eight 
persons. A high brick wall encloses 
the whole, with the exception of the 
front, before which is a range of iron 
palisades. The whole was erected at 
an expense of about £8000. 

The House of Recovery, or, as it is 
generally denominated,the Fever Ward, 
stands a little to the eastward of the 
House of Industry. This is entirely 
detached from every other building. 
It is large and commodious; and 
being built of stone, has a very re- 
spectable appearance. This edifice 
is intended for the reception of per- 
sons afflicted with fevers, which fre- 
quently prove fatal to individuals in 
confined and unhealthy situations, 
and infectious to the neighbourhood. 
In this house, which stands on an ele- 
vated spot, every attention is paid to 
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the patient; and it has been found of 
essential benefit to the persons afflict- 
ed, and also to the town at large, 
which may be considered as remark- 
ably healthfal. 

The Alms-Houses, at the head of 
Mount - Pleasant - street, though de- 
tached from the house of Industry, are 
at no great distance fromit. These 
furnish a comfortable abode to many 
poor persons. The buildings are low, 
but terminating at each extremity by 
two wings, with an area in front ; they 
have a neat and pleasing appearance. 
The parish cemetery is at ne great 
distance from these houses, and in this 
the dead are deposited in coffins, 
placed side by side, and piled one on 
another, in large excavations made in 
the ground to receive them. 

The Ladies have a Cuarity, which 
was begun in 1796, for relieving at 
their houses poor married women in 
child-bed. These receive medical as- 
sistance, bed-linen, food, and every 
other necessary, which their situation 
requires. No building is exclusively 
appropriated to this charity. It is 
patronized by ladies of the first re- 
spectability, and its affairs are con- 
ducted by a committee of six ladies 
and seven gentlemen, with a lady pa- 
troness, president, and vice-president. 
In the year 1819, 1358 persons were 
relieved from this institution, and 
its expenditure amounted to £1289. 
9s. 74d. 

An Institution for restoring Drowned 
Persons, was established in October, 
1775, at the charge of the corpora- 
tion, who give to those who take up a 
body, one guinea for each person re- 
covered, and half-a-guinea when all 
efforts prove unsuccessful. By these 
encouragements, a great proportion of 
those whose bodies have been taken 
up within a time which might afford 
the least hope of re-animation, have 
been restored to life. To facilitate 
this humane design, long poles, with 
hooks at the ends, are distributed 
about the docks, for the purpose of 
dragging for such persons as unfortu- 
nately fall into the water. 

The Stranger’s Friend Society, ori- 
ginated with the Wesleyan Methodists 
in this town ; and it is chiefly, though 
not exclusively, conducted by them. 
From the benefits of this institution, 
the members of the Methodist Society 
in Liverpool, are wholly excluded ; but 
te all other denominations and de- 
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scriptions of persons, its doors are 
alwaysopen. Distress is the only re- 
commendation requi Few bene- 
volent institutions established in Li- 
verpool, have been attended with se 
many beneficial effects as this. The 
number of persens that have been re- 
lieved since its commencement in 
1789, is almost incredible. Of the 
services which have been rendered to 
the unhappy sufferers, its supporters 
are deeply sensible, and this sensibi- 
lity they have fully evinced by their 
liberality. It only requires to be uni- 
versally known to receive universal 
patronage. 

In March, 1804, the Welsh Charitable 
Society was instituted. The object of 
this institation, which is under the 
patronage of His Majesty, is to in- 
struct, clothe, and apprentice poor 
children, descended from Welsh pa- 
rents, and born in Liverpool, but whe 
have no parochial settlement within 
the town. An extensive school, under 
the direction of this society, has been 
erected in Russel-street, where the 
education of 430 boys is conducted 
on the Madras system. 

The Female School of Industry, which 
was begun in September, 1809, has 
for its object the moral and religious 
instruction of poor girls, in ondouo 
make them useful and industrious 
members of society. The ehildren are 
clothed and educated at the expense 
of the institution. From their earn- 
ings, a certain portion is deducted 
towards the defraying of the current 
expenditure ; and, under certain re- 
gulations, a fund is established, from 
which each receives a given sum on 
her marriage, on the birth of each 
legitimate child, or, if unmarried, an 
annual stipend for life, after a given 


e. 
The Roman Catholics have a large 
Charity-School on Copperas- Hill, 
which was built by subscription. Its 
object is the tuition of children be- 
longing to the Romish Church only. 
There is also another extensive school 
in Pleasant-street, for the instruction 
of children of Irish parents of all de- 
nominations. 
The Liverpoo 


l Female Penitentiary, 
was projected on the day of our na- 
tional jubilee, in 1809. A public 
mecting was afterwards held on the 
occasion, in the Town-Hall, and, the 
charity being sanctioned, it received 
= from the promise of annual 
2 
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subscriptions, on which it has since 
continued to subsist. The institution 
is at present carried on in a large 
house at Edge-Hill; but a spot on 
which the erection of an eiigible 
building is in contemplation, has 
been procured in a more convenient 
situation, and some preparations are 
already making for the accomplish- 
ment of this benevolent purpose. 

At the time of the jubilee, the 
debtors confined in the Borough gaol 
were liberated by a public subscrip- 
tion ; but the money subscribed ex- 
ceeding the sum required, the sur- 
plus, amounting to about £800,,was 
placed out at interest, the produce 
to be applied, under the direction of a 
committee, to the relief of debtors con- 
fined in the Borough gaol. Through 
the investigations to which this insti- 
tution has led, many fraudulent trans- 
actions, and illegal arrests, have been 
detected; and the institution has 
proved a powerful protection to the 
unsuspecting seaman and foreigner, 
against the wiles of unfeeling disho- 


nesty. 
Another benevolent institution, de- 
to benefit the condition of the 
and increase their comforts, was 


also established in consequence of the 
jmbilee, Its effects are complicated 
and various, but all chiefly tending to 
teach the needy to draw their own re- 
sources from themselves. The ob- 
jects which this institution has in view, 
are promoted by benevolent exertions, 
carried on in a commodious building 
in Bold-street. 

The Auziliary Bible Society, which 
was established in 1811, has its depo- 
sitory in Slater-street, in which also 
a Ladies’ Branch is included. This 
is supported by subscriptions, dona- 
tions, and public collections at the 
annual meetings held in May. Be- 
sides rendering assistance to the 
parent institution, its object is to dis- 
tribute Bibles and Testaments to the 

r, to seamen, and to foreigners, 
who visit the port. Since its esta- 
blishment, this society has distributed 
36,574 Bibles and Testaments, and 
the sum expended amounts to nearly 
£14,000. The annual meeting is nu- 
merously and respectably attended. 
Like the object which it aims to pro- 
mote, it knows nothing of sect or par- 
ty: the speakers belong to Christians 
of various denominations. 

( To be continued. ) 
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Reply to Animadversions on Hutton 
and Bonnycastle. 
Mr. EpITor. 


Sir,—It appears from an article in- 
serted in your interesting work for 
Dec. last, col. 980, that Mr. Dunch is 
of opinion, I have said too much in 
favour of Dr. Hutton and Mr. Bonny- 
castle, and that the praise attributed 
to them, is due to Mr. A. Taylor, who, 
it seems, published a treatise on Arith- 
metic, in the year 1804; from which 
work, he insinuates, that those Mathe- 
maticians have derived their chief ex- 
cellencies, in respect to the method of 
stating questions in the Rule of Three. 
A moment’s reflection might have con- 
vinced him of the contrary, for the 
methods of stating are totally different; 
his rules, and their rules, have scarcely 
any thing in common. 

Besides, about 30 years ago, when 
I was a school-boy, (and how long 
prior to that period, I know not,) Dr. 
Hutton’s treatise and rule were in 
general use in the northern counties ; 
and other treatises of earlier date, 
contain the same rule; it will be suffi- 
cient to notice only one, Mr. J. Mair’s - 
Treatise on Arithmetic, published in 
1777. Mr. Bonnycastle’s method is 
the same, but his arrangement of the 
terms different, and, as I think, more 
scientific. It is true, this method 
was not given in the earlier editions 
of his excellent treatise, it being first 
introduced, I believe, in the tenth 
edition ; but it is quite ridiculous to 
suppose he borrowed it from Mr. 
Taylor’s work, which agrees with it 
in nothing, except the arrangement of 
the terms, when the proportion hap- 
pens to be direct. Also, there are 
other works well known to Mr. Bon- 
nycastle, in which are found both the 
same method and arrangement. I 
need only mention J. Robertson’s 
Arithmetic, prefixed to his Elements 
of Navigation; mine is the third edi- 
tion, published in 1772. This shews 
that Mr. Dunch has not sufficiently 
attended to the subject, and his zeal 
for his friend has carried him beyond 
due decorum in his remarks. 

Judging from the extracts given, it 
does not appear to me, that Mr. Tay- 
lor’s method possesses any peculiar 
advantages; or, that it is at all to be 
compared with those of Dr. Hutton 
and Mr. Bonnycastle. However, I 
never intended to be understood as 
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stating, that the method originated 
with those celebrated mathematicians. 
As to the contractions I have noticed, 
it need only be remarked, that they 
are found, with several others, in 
many of the treatises on Arithmetic ; 
they were selected as being the most 
useful and general. 

I shall only add, that from an 
extensive experience in instructing 
youth, I have been led to conclude, 
that the rule, as given in your num- 
ber for. May last, col. 333, is better 
than any I have seen, and that alone 
was the reason for wishing to.give it 
circulation in your valuable work : 
those who have been accustomed to 
other methods, may think differently ; 
and to persons who already under- 
stand the subject, one rule may be as 
good as another, aud perhaps the 
difference will not be great to clear- 
headed learners, but I am persuaded, 
it is of more consequence to those 
pupils who are less bright in their in- 
tellect. I remain yours, &c. 

Hos, EXLEY. 

Bristol, March 1, 1821. 


a —— 


Answers to a Question on Ring-worms 
in Children’s Heads. 


Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, (col. 374,) 
who requests that some humane per- 
son will prescribe a cure for what is 
called the Ring-worm in the heads of 
children, may use the following with 
safety and success: 

Take of muriated quicksilver, ten 
grains; dissolve in muriatic acid ten 
drops; then add antimonial wine an 
ounce, Of these drops, let a child, 
two years old, take three or four, (if 
they do not purge,) night and morn- 
ing, in a little cold water. An adult 
may take from fifteen to twenty. 

Let the eruptions be anointed night 
and morning with the following oint- 
ment :— 

Take of ointment of white calx of 
quicksilver, an ounce ; water of kali, 
essence of lemon, of each twenty 
drops. 

The above prescriptions are effica- 
cious in the Scurvy, and scorbutic 
and all cuticular eruptions, whatever 
cause they arise from: they will also 
cure the itch, red faces, freckles, mor- 
phew, grubs, tetters, or any deformi- 
ties of the skin. 

HuMANUS, 





Another Reply. 

Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—In your Magazine for April, a 
correspondent requests to be inform- 
ed, of a cure for the Ring-worm, in 
the heads of Children. 

If your correspondent will address 
a letter to M. B. at the Post-oflice, 
Rochdale, without charge, a safe and 
simple remedy to cure the complaint 
in question, will be sent him gratis, 
which has, on several occasions, had 
the desired effect. 

I am yours, &c. 
HUMANITAs. 
April 14, 1821. 
I 


Reply to a Query on Instinct and 
Reason, 

Mr. Epiror. ; 
Sir,—In the number for, February, 
col. 197, of your very interesting pub- 
lication, a correspondent inquires, 
“* What are the essential properties. 
of Instinct in the Animal Creation?” 
and ‘‘ What are those superior prin- 
ciples in man, which form the line of 
distinction between animal and ra- 
tional beings?” Should you deem 
the subsequent Reply deserving a 
place in your miscellany, by inserting 
it, you will oblige, Sir, 

Your’s respectfully, 

J.J. 

In order to assist inquiry, it will be 

proper, in the first place, . to ask, 
** What is Instinct?” 

By some Lexicographers, it is de- 
fined to be “ that power which acts 
on and impels brutes to any particu- 
lar manner of conduct, supposed ne- 
cessary in its effects, and to be given 
them instead of Reason.” The cele- 
brated Dr. Paley calls it “‘ a propen- 
sity prior to experience, and indepen- 
dent of instruction.” As this defini- 
tion is apparently more perspicuous, 
aod at the same time elacidates the 
nature of instinct, more obviously 
than the former, we shall, on the au- 
thority of its anthor, consider it as 
the criterion of our opinions. 

From this definition we may learn, 
that instinct in, brutes bears a strict 
analogy to the wil in man, and that 
the difference between these two prin- 
ciples consists, in the one being sub- 
ject to the government, and under the 
direction, of the Almighty, while the 
other exerts a free and independent 
capacity. This being understood, we 





479 
have no reason to conclude, what is 
generally allowed to be true, =_—— 

none (abstractedly considered) is 
in ued with intelligence. For it would 
be evidently ridiculous to say of the 
will, that it is cunning, or sagacious ; 
the same will hold good of instinct, 
for those epithets are equally appli- 
cable to it. From hence then, I think 
we may fairly conclude, that instinct 
is not intelligent ; it being an evident 
inconsistency to ascribe to the will, 
or any thing analogous to it, wisdom 
or sagacity. This reasoning may ap- 
pear strange, and be unsalutary, to 
those who have been aceustomed to 
adhere to general opinion, and may 
possibly excite against them the charge 
of presumption. But let them re- 
member;. that to oppose it, will be 
effectually to contradict the truth of 
the above definition, which certainly 
sanctions the conclusion. 

However,. to. close our remarks, it 
will be proper to observe, that what 
appears to constitute the essential pro- 
perties of Instinct, are, a capability of 
receiving, and communicating power. 
Should we consider Instinct as it is 
generally considered, we-must ascribe 
it to the Almighty, and call its essen- 
tial properties, his oe maa And 
although various objections may be 
all in opposition to this epinion, 
yet it must be allowed, that what to 
us appears foolish and absurd iu the 
modes of nature, may, perhaps, be 
looked upon by God, as perfect wisdom, 
being essential to his government of 
the natural werld. 

The question connected with this, 
will be easily answered. For it is 
manifest, that all the principles of 
mind, of which man is possessed, form 
a line of distinction between him and 
brutes; and it would be repugnant to 
common sense, to fix upon any parti- 
eular principles to form this distinc- 
tion. If we take it otherwise, we 
shall at once perceive a manifest dis- 
tinction.. 

Mirfield, March 12, 1821. 

I 

A Constant Reader, requests an 
English versification of the following 
Lines, by the late Professor Porson. 





Mors mor|tis morj|ti mor|tem misi | 
morte de|disset 


Kter|nz vi|te || janua| clausa folret. 


Review—The Rights of God and Casar. 
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Review.—The Rights of God and Ca- 
sar ; a discourse on Matt. xxv. 15--21. 
By Adam Clarke, LL.D, F.A.S. 
mae of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society; and Honorary Member 
of the Historical Society of New York. 
pp.31. London. Butterworths Blan- 
shard. 1821. 


THERE is scarcely any ground on 
which a theological adventurer can 
tread, more dangerous than that which 
may be denominated political. At 
every step he takes, either volcanic 
fires, concealed abysses, or the prog- 
nostics of earthquakes, threaten to 
arrest his progress, and to overwhelm 
him in the conflict of elemental 
war. But, although dangers menace, 
multitudes have ventured on the po- 
lical ocean, many of whom have 
never more returned to port; and 
among those few whe have been 
more fortunate, several have appear- 
ed with “ shrouds and tackle torn.” 

The discourse before us has evi- 
dently a political aspect; but the 
topics diseussed, have no bearing 
either on Whig or Tory. The ground, 
which is too wide for party spirit to 
occupy, embraces, on an extended 
scale, a reply to this important ques- 
tion—“ Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Cesar, or not?” This question is 
answered in the affirmative; but on 
sueh principles as few will be disposed 
to: controvert; and in such a manner 
as is not likely to give offence, even 
to men whose political creeds are in 
hostility to each other. Dr. Clarke 
observes, 

“ Christ shews his profound wisdom and 
prudence, in not attempting to discuss the 
tion at large, as that would have involved con- 
siderations of a political nature, which the com- 
mon people could not well comprehend ; and 
of which, in any case, they would have been 
very ey my judges. in this, has not 
our Lord left the preachers of his gospel an 
example that they should follow his steps? 
How injudicious must that preacher be, who 
frequently brings before his people abstract 
questions concerning civil rights and civil 
wrongs, party politics, reasons of state, finan- 
cial blunders, royal prerogatives, divine right 
of kings, &c. questions, on which a thousand 
Cp wey Doge and con; and, after all, 
a wise Giepeadionate man finds it extremely 
difficult, after earing both sides, to make up his: 
mind as to that to which he should from duty and 
interest attach himself. Those who have made 
the science of law and the study of @ 
considerable part of a long life, ssed of 
such advantages as can never within the 
reach of the common people, find themselves 
often puzzled in their own speculations and de- 
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ductions, th formed on and from princi- 


ples, of the truth and excellence of which they 
can entertain no doubt! How then can the un- 
educated, how naturally strong 
vigorous their intellect may be, judge on such 
subjects, so as to steer clear of the perplexities 
of the science in general, and of the practical 


soever and 


= into which the izans of 

prerogative are continnally running? Our 
Lord, therefore, wisely avoids eaeh Gian 
sions, as they could never lead to general edifi- 
cation; and settles the business by seizing a 
maxim that is common among all nations, and 


nidas, and several other works, will 
be comprised in the same species 
of composition with the [li the 
fEneid, and Tasso’s Jerusalem Deli- 
vered. These works will all 

under his definition, which is, that 
“an Epic Poem is, in its nature, the 
recital of some illustrious enterprise, 
in a poetical form.” Admitting this 
latter definition to be correct, no doubt 
ean be entertained, that the Royal 


pee! Minstrel is entitled to the character 


In this extract, the Author has evi- 
dently done more than he intended ; he 
has given the character of his sermon, 
in delineating the wisdom of the Sa- 
viour. 

To his numerous friends, it will be 
a sufficient recommendation to say, 
that this discourse is connected with 
the name of Dr. Clarke, and that it is 
not unworthy of the name it bears. 

eee 
Review.—The Royal Minstrel, or the 

Witcheries of Endor, an Epie Poem, 

in twelve Books. By J. F. Pennie. 

8vo. pp. 442, Pinnock § Maunder, 

Strand, London, 1819. 

“An Epic Poem,” according to Bossu, 
“is a discourse invented with art, to 
form the manners, by instructions dis- 
guised under the allegory of an im- 
portant action related in verse, in a 
probable, entertaining, and surpris- 
ing manner.” 

To enumerate the various opinions 
that have been entertained, respecting 
the nature and specific properties of 
an Epic Poem, would occupy more 
room, than we can devote to the ar- 
ticle now under consideration; and 
should we take the judgment of some 
fastidious critics for our guide, we 
should be led to conclude, that the 
Iliad of Homer, and the ineid of 
Virgil, are the only compositions in 
existence, that can aspire to this 
honourable name. 

Dr. Blair, however, dissents from 
this severity of exclusive appropria- 
tion, and calls it “‘ the pedantry of 
criticism.” According to this author's 
views, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Lu- 
can’s Pharsalia, Statius’s Thebaid, 
Ossian’s Fingal and Temora, Ca- 
moen’s Lusiad, Voltaire’s Henriade, 
Cambray’s Telemachus, Glover’s Leo- 





which it assumes. ; 

The exploits of David constitute 
the most commanding actions of the 
Poem, to which various characters, 
enterprises, interviews, incidents, and 
adventures, are all made subservient. 
A consultation between demons and 
the Witch of Endor, to dethrone Saul, 
and to prevent David from being 
king, occupies the first book: David 
leaving his flocks, and visiting the 
camp of Israel, the second: the pre- 
parations for battle, the defiance of 
Goliath, David’s introduction to Saul, 
accepting of the challenge, and con- 
quest of the Philistine giant, the 
third: the friendship of David and 
Jonathan, the envy of Saul, and the 
danger of David, the fourth: various 
vicissitudes in David's life, the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth: his inter- 
view with Abigail, and tho: cireum- 
stances which follow, the ninth: Da- 
vid’s adventures, and Saul’s consulta- 
tion of the Witch of Endor, the tenth: 
the march of the Philistines to fight 
the Hebrews, a mutiny, Ziklag in 
flames, and David’s triumphs, the ele- 
venth: and the grand battle on Gilboa, 
the discomfiture of the Israelites, the 
death of Saul, of Jonathan, and his 
brothers, the funeral of the king, and 
David’s splendid coronation, fill up 
the twelfth, and conclude the poem. 
Ten pages, containing short notes, are 
appended at the conclusion, explana- 
tory of the historical allusions, the 
facts, and the modes of expression 
which occur in various parts of the 
work. 

Although we do not intend to acouse 
the author of plagiarism, no one can 
cast his eye over this poem. without 
instantly observing, that he is inti- 
mately acquainted with Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost; and it is no dishonour to 
his genius to observe, that in man 
places he has been a successful imi- 
tator of this great example. The ma- 
chinery throughout, bears a strong re- 
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semblance to that which our English 
Meonides has introduced. Infernal 
consultations are frequently held, and 
demons, and holy angels, are full of 
employment, either to thwart or to 
execute the designs of God, whose 
purposes, at length, rise superior to 
every obstacle, and finally place David 
on the throne of Israel. 

The language which the author has 
employed, is strong and nervous; and 
in general his versification is smooth 
and onious. The various epi- 
sodes are judiciously introduced, and 
the characters of the speakers and 
actors well supported. In a poem 
which extends through 400 pages, the 
narrative, which begins with taking the 
hero from the sheepfold, and ends with 
placing the diadem on his head, moves 
onward with a tardy pace; but for 
this languid movement, the reader is 
amply compensated, by the numerous 
incidents to which the eventful bio- 
graphy of the shepherd king gives 
birth. 


The descriptions, in many places, 
add new charms or horrors to the 
scenery, which we are called to wit- 
ness; and the similes are selected 
with much judgment and care. In 
his narration, the author has rigor- 
ously adhered to the scripture history, 
without availing himself of all those 
liberties, which the sons of the muse 
have on most occasions a right to 
claim. 

With what success the author’s 
poetical labours have been crowned, 
in the sale of his publication, we do 
not know ; but we have no doubt, that 
in proportion as it becomes known, it 
wili command a deservedly extensive 
sale. 

As a specimen of the author’s de- 
scriptive powers, we give the follow- 
ing es from the commencement 
of the poem. The scene to which we 
are here introduced, is a consultation 
between the Witch of Endor and an 
assembly of demons and weird sisters, 
on the best means of overthrowing 
Saul the king of Israel. 


as Se the night, and loud the tempest 
ravd, 

As on the strand the hag of Endor stood, 

Which skirts the blue-rob’d sea of Cinneroth; 

igh wav’d her wild locks on the passing blast, 

thrice, with potent witcheries and spells, 

She call’d the guardian demon of the isle, 

That in the centre of the troubled deep 

Rose forest-crested, and begirt with rocks, 

Which never fisherman, by evening star 





Or moonbeam, visited ; for horrid sights, 
And sounds unholy, had been seen and heard 

By some whom storms had haply on its shores 
at’ ~~ chaiiomaa to view appear'd the 


Crossing the mountain billows ; round him shone 

A ghastly radiance from the robe he wore, 

of me and purple flame, which through the 

oom 

Beam’d like a meteor waving on the winds 

That hurried howling by him! Soon embark’d 

The witch to reach the isle ; terrific grinn’d 

Her fe’ , as on the midnight waves 

Their skiff, embosom’d in a whirlwind, rode ; 

And glaring lightnings shot their hissing bolis 

Against the upstart surges’ foam-crown’d 
heads. 

Dire was the war of thunders, winds, and 
waves, 

And to its dark foundation shook the isle 

As, mutt’ring charms, the sorc’ress toach’d the 
shore ! 

On to th’ enchanted cavern now she mov’d 

With strides gigantic! while at every step 

Serpents and noxious reptiles hiss’d around, 

More frightfal than the brinded snake that kill’d 

The bride of Orpheus on her nuptial day. 

“ The brazen portal, ’mid the yawning rocks, 
Now met her glist’ning eye ; her wither’d hand 
The magic horn, that by a golden chain 
Hung from a beetling cliff of adamant, 

Seiz'd dauntless, a blast so loudly blew 

As drown’d the thunder, and with fearful clang 

From rock to rock re-echoed through the 
storm ! 

With instantaneous crash asunder flew 

The massy gates! when straight appear’d a den 

Of vast extent, and full of loathsome sights ! 

The witches’ Pandemonium, and the haunt 

Of spirits foul, and monsters terrible ! 

More gloomy than that grim Trophonian cave, 

Within whose portal he that enter’d once 

Was never seen again to wear a smile! 

A blazing altar midst the cavern stood, 

Com ol. d of grinning skulis which Murder’s 


Cemented close with blood ! enormous snakes, 
More hideous than the Amphisbena dire, 
Slime-gender’d Python, or the horn’d Cerastes, 
Roll’d in horrific volumes round its base ! 

A scaly dragon with extended wings, 

More monstrous than Chimzra, o’er the fames 
Of burning spells, that from the altar rose, 
Hover’d with eye of basilisk most dread! 
Beneath him stood th’ infernal cannibal 
Eurymone, grinding with hellish jaws 

A malefactor’s foul unburied bones ! 

The A Se Rapine, Famine, Plague, and 


ar, 
Despair, and Suicide, his offspring mad, 
And Murder, with his hands all dy'd in blood, 
Joining the train, a sin-begotten crew 
Of fell diseases, hand in hand danc’d round 
To — measures; while their emperor 


So hideous grinn’d, that Nature quite expir’d ! 
Hither from Lapland, and Siberian wilds 
* 


Was now arriv’d a strange and motley throng 
Of most unsightly hags, to celebrate 

Their dread mysterious orgies, and o’erthrow, 
By mortal and infernal agency, 

Their enemy, th’ anointed son of Kish, 

With all his troops in Elah’s vale encamp’d.” 
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WESLEYAN MISSIONARY MEETINGS, 


THE interest which these Anniversary 
Meetings continue to excite, seems to 
increase as their numbers multiply. 
When first Missionary Meetings were 
established, some fears were enter- 
tained, that when the novelty subsid- 
ed, which was supposed to have given 
a momentary impulse to benevolent 
feelings, they would languish for the 
want of support; and, like many other 
charities, retain little more than a 
name. We are happy, however, in 
stating, that thus far fact appears to 
contradict these surmises ; and it may 
be confidently stated, that expecta- 
tion is now turned into an opposite 
channel. 

On Monday, April 16, Messrs. Wat- 
son and Taylor, from London, Dr. 
Adam Clarke, and several other pub- 
lic characters among the Methodists, 
visited CHesteR. The Rev. J. Wood, 
was called to the chair. The meeting 
was numerously attended; and the 
animated speeches which were deli- 
vered, excited a most lively interest. 
The collections at the meeting, and on 
the preceding day, exceeded £100. 

On Tuesday the 17th, most of the 
leading individuals who attended the 
meeting at Chester, honoured the An- 
niversary, in Brunswick Chapel, Li- 
VERPOOL, with their presence. Dr. 
Adam Clarke was called to the chair. 
This meeting was completely thronged, 
not merely by the persons composing 
the Methodist Society and Congrega- 
tion, but by persons of various deno- 
minations. The Rey. Mr. Ward from 
India, Dr. Stewart, and the Rev. Mr. 
Philip, kindly rendered their assist- 
ance. Never, perhaps, was a more 
pleasing impulse given to the general 
feeling, on any similar occasion. 
The details which were communicated 
respecting the state of the Heathen 
world, and the progress which Chris- 
tianity was making in the dark and 
distant regions of the globe, so rivet- 
ed the attention of the persons pre- 
sent, that although the meeting con- 
tinued five hours, they seemed unwill- 
ing to separate, 

The meeting, being adjourned to 
Pitt-street chapel, recommenced at 
six o’clock, on the evening of the fol- 
lowing day, and continued until ten. 
In this chapel the same feelings were 
excited by a further development of 





similar facts and incidents; and the 
same spirit of benevolence was dis- 
played, which had manifested itself 
on the preceding day. The collec- 
tions made in the various chapels, in 
connection with this occasion, amount- 
ed to £304, 

On Good Friday, the Missionary 
Anniversary took place in Man- 
chester; and, as might be ted, 
from the known character peo- 
ple, was numerously and 
most liberally support col- 
lections amounted to £340. 


a 
Hiterarp Motices. 


A weekly periodical work has lately made 
its appearance, entitled, “‘ The London Medi- 
cal Record,” price 6d. which contains many 
valuable articles. 

“The Cottage of Pella,” anew Poem, by 
John Holland, Author of Sheffield Park, &c. 
is ready for the press, and will speedily be 
published, price 3s. 

ing for immediate publication, a Se- 
ries of Portraits, illustrative of the ‘‘ Novels 
and Tales ” of the Author of Waverley. 

Looking unto ong ~~ other Works of 
lsaac Ambrose, have lately appeared in one 
volame; or 20 numbers, from the Caxton 
Press. 

The 19th Part of the Universal History, by 
J. Aspin, which had been printed, but was 
destroyed with the Caxton Printing-oflice, will 

‘Exhibition of Engravings, by living Bri- 

An Exhibition ings, by livi i 
tish Artists, is aboat te be cetabiished, Soho, 
London; the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
Patron. 

Just published, a Pager 7 tee Per _ 
Inflammatory, Organic, ic Di 
eases of the Heart, &c. &c.; by Henry Reeder, 
M. D. Member of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, and of the Medical Society of 


London. t 
Also, Dr. Chalmers’ ( of Glasgow) Discourses 


on the Application of eo me A to the Com- 
mercial and Ordinary Affairs of Life, 8vo. 8s. 
boards. 

Dr. Chalmers’ Sermon on the Importance of 
Civil Government to Society, and the Daty of 
Christians in regard to it. Svo. Is. 6d. 

Dr. Chalmers’ Considerations on the System 
of Parochial Schools im Scotland, Svo. 1s. 

Dr. Chalmers’ Essay on Church Patronage, 
8vo. 2s. 

Dr. Chaimers’ Christian and Civic Economy 
of large Towns, No. 7. on Church Offices. 

Published Quarterly, price 1s. each number, 
a New Edition of Dewar on the Nature and 
en of Personal and Family Religion, 
greatly enlarged, with an extensive variety 
of Prayers for Families and Individuals. 8vo. 


8s. boards. 

The 18th Namber of the Bee, from the Cax- 
ton Press, is just published. 

In the Press,— W oman in India, a Poem, by 
John Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta, and Au- 
thor of Orient Harping. 
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A Nottinghamshire Farmer has in the , | - Publishing by Subscription, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
and speedily will be published, eee and | by a Young Lady, “The Royal Exile,” or 
Taxation Vindicated, against the Errors of the | Poetical Epistles, supposed to written by 
Legislatare. Mary Queen of Scots. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, APRIL 21, 1821. 


DurRInG the past month, the market at times has assumed features of much improvement, yet 
upon the whole, the proceedings have been of an irregular and vacillating character. Before we 
can expect a decided amelioration in general, we must look for some change in our commercial 
relations foreign countries ; the proceedings of the Committees in Parliament, vontinue to 
i rest; the projected alteration in the duties on Timber, it is anticipated will 
relax some of her prohibitions, with respect to British Manufactures ; and im 

this alteration will act in a favo manner, to the export trade of the 


we the vessels of this port been seen in every part of the globe, with the excep- 

ina, ugh America enjoys the greatest proportion of this trade, whilst the 

private trader of this country has been sxapial, yet it is now in the contemplation of Govern- 

_ment, to throw open the trade between that country and the continent of Earope, to the British 

flag. The extension. of this trade, cannot fail of being highly acceptable to the British ship- 

ane a and must tend to facilitate the export of our manufactures to that interesting part of 

obe. ‘ 

Cotton has been in good demand during the last weeks and consumers, as well as speculators, 

have been actively engaged in providing themselves: the quantity sold within the last six days, 
amoants to 10,900 es ; particulars may be enumerated as under :— 


5742 Boweds, at 87d. to 103d, 90 Demeraras, t1}d. to 14d. 
170 ‘Tenuessees, 9}d. to 94d. 120 Minas, 10}d. to 12d. 
1161 New Orleans, 104d, to 13d. 10 Barbadoes, 11d. 
402 Sea Islands, 154d. to 2s. 
1244 Pernams, 134. to 1 
1085 Maranhams, 12}d. to 13d, 
315 Bahias, OS to 123d. 
80 Paras, 113d. to 113d. 


The inquiry for Boweds and Orleans was very animtated; and prices have improved about 
3A. gen lb. Brazils have been in more request, but without experiencing any advance. 
T 


late sales of Sugars haye gone off more heavily ; and the prices of middling and good 
qualities, are a shade lower. Prices :-—Dry Brown, 57s. to 60s. ; middling, 61s. to 68s.; good, 
70s. to 76s. ; fine, and very fine, 78s, to 83s, 
._ In Coffee, the transactions have not been extensive, and public opinion seems to indicate a de- 
cline in this article ; it is disproportionately high, compared with other W. India produce ; the last 
sales consisted of 800 bags of St. Domingo and Brazil Coffee, ‘on the 19th instant, which went 
off at a decline of 3s. to 4s. per cwt.: fair to fine ordinary St. Domingo, was sold at 109s. to 
111s. per ewt.; middling Jamaica, at 122s. per ewt. 

For Ram and other 1a the demand is very feeble, and sales are consequently very limit- 
ed. Jamaica Ram, 16 O.P. may be rated at 2s. to 2s.4d. Geneva, Is. 11d. Cognac Brandy, 
3s. Gd. to 4s. per gallon ; all under lock, exclusive of duties. 

The stock of Tobaceo diminishes sensibly, without any enhancement in value. The quantity 
now in Port, only amounts to 6868 hogs’ \. 

Pot Ashes, and Pearl Ashes, support their value, without any variation since our last. 

Tar and Tarpentine.—Buyers are expecting lower prices, so that the sales during the week, 
comprise, only, 3500 barrels. American Tar, at 15s. to 15s. 6d. per barrel; and 1000 barrels 
of Turpentine, at 14s. per cwt. 

The price of Carolina Rice, has attracted attention, and it is now selling at 14s. to 16s. per ewt. 

Dr een pilot tons of Brimstone, forming a principal part of the stock on hand, 
have been sold at £23 per tow. Dyewoods are rather increasing in value. Lemon Juice finds 
a renewed consumption, ._ The large Indigo sale in London, concluded on the 16th instant, with 


an advance of 9d. to — Ib. on the ing sale. 

Pine Timber is in fair demand, at 19d. to 194d. per foot. 

Oak Bark, for Tanuer’s use, is in request, seems likely to be higher, in consequence of 
the little demand for Oak Timber. ‘The importers of Dutch Bark, are expecting £8 per tom) 
and German Bark is held at £7 per ton, 

Grain Market.—At this day’s market, the supplies of Grain and Flour were to a tolerable ex- 
tent, all descriptions of which met with a dull sale, without affecting the value of any article 

ially ; it was very difficult, however, in any imstance to obtain late prices. Prime Malt, of 
more ready sale, at 7s. Od. to 8s. 2d, per nine gallons, The supply of Oats was more than ade- 
quate to the demand, and sales were made at lower rates. 

Several parcels of Clover Seed have arrived from France and America,—red sells at 68s. to 
75s. per cwt.—white, 90s. to 100s. per cwt. 

Flaxseed maintains its price, at 65s. per hogshead for Philadelphia—68s. for New York. 

Bonded Grain and Flour, are without inquiry. 
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